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1.  GAS  INDUSTRY 


California  Utilities 

Bradfield,  S.  A.  C.AS  SUPPLY  ANO  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  J.  Pttro- 
leum  Techn.,  4.  15-17  (1952)  January. 

The  history-  and  development  of  the  utilities 
during  the  past  decade  is  discu.ssetl  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  methods  used  to  maintain  adequate 
service  for  a  rapidly  increasing  gas  .send-out. 

1).  L.  Nicol 

Costs  vs.  Rates 

GAS  FIRMS  PINCHED.  Oil  G’ns  J..  50,  57 
(1952)  March  :ll. 

A  manuscript  prepared  by  the  late  George 
Mitchell  is  reviewed.  The  theme  is  that  gas  com¬ 
panies  are  victimized  by  the  inflation  spiral 
becau.se  of  rising  costs  and  a  practically  un¬ 
changed  selling  price.  A  number  of  items  are 
mentioned  such  as  new  gathering  taxes,  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  drilling,  and  increa.sed  labor 
and  material  co.sta.  For  example,  well-head 
prices  have  ri.sen  in  ten  years  from  4-*o  to  12 
or  13#  per  Mcf.  Industry  neeils  financing  for 
its  proposed  expansion  and  it  must  maintain 
its  credit  and  a  fair  rate  of  return  to  investors. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Fuel  Markets 

Richmond,  K.  C.  HEATING  AND  FUEL 
MARKETS:  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
Coal  Heat.  62,  36-38  (1952)  March. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  the  fuel 
market  for  the  250,000  .schools  in  the  country. 
Among  308  schools  in  Illinois,  VVi.sconsin  and 
Indiana  (without  railroad  switching),  loads 
up  to  3300  bhp  are  to  be  found,  and  half  the 
schools  have  boiler  sizes  between  151  and  300 
hp.  Estimates  for  the  North  Central  States 
show  fuels  to  be:  coal  SO'x,  oil  and  gas  14'/t. 
Chicago  public  schools  average  from  128,000 
to  132,000  tons  coal  annually  in  819  boilers, 
and  Catholic  schools  are  estimated  as  using 
perhaps  60,000  tons  additionally.  O.  P.  Brysch 


Richmond.  K.  C.  HEATING  AND  FUEL 
MARKETS:  DAIRIES  AND  ICE  CREAM 
PLANTS.  Coal  Heat  62.  14,  16  (1952)  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  on  residential,  commer¬ 
cial  and  semi-industrial  heating  and  fuel  mar¬ 
kets.  A  recent  survey  of  125  plants  (225  boil¬ 
ers)  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  shows 
86' ;  are  coal-firetl.  Another  questionnaire  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  of  979  butter  makers  and  milk 
dealers  55.2' i.  u.sed  coal,  37.7%  oil  and  7.0‘i 
gas  for  steam-generating  fuel.  Fuel  statistics 
fur  the  national  total  of  16,500  dairy  plants 
have  not  been  a.ssembled.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Rate  Rulings 

Parker,  L.  T.  COURTS  RULE  ON  RATE  DE¬ 
TERMINATIONS.  Am.  Cad  J.,  176.  20-21 
(1952)  March. 

It  is  advi.sable  to  have  on  hand  data  on  rates 
verified  by  court  decision  and  their  validity. 
Such  data  should  include  references  to  methods 
of  determining  under  what  circum.stances  courts 
will  sustain  decisions  of  a  Public  Service  Com- 
mis.Hiun.  J.  1).  Parent 

Space  Heating  Ordinance 

Koch,  R.  G.  REVISING  STATE  HEATING 
REGULATIONS.  Gas  28.  52  (1952)  February. 
The  advent  of  natural  gas  in  Wisconsin  required 
a  revision  of  the  state  heating  regulations  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  full  advantage  of  gas  fur  space  heat¬ 
ing.  Particularly  effected  were  the  regulations 
concerned  with  gas-fired  unit  heaters. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  al.so  called 
to  your  attention : 

Davis.  W.  B.  SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUELS 
BY  COAL  HYDROGENATION,  p.  98 

Minchin,  L.  T.  METHANE  FROM  COAL 
MINES,  p.  91 

LINE  PIPE  ALLOf'ATlONS:  588.000  Tons 
for  Second  (Quarter,  p.  9 1 
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2.  APPLIANCES 


3.  COMBUSTION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 


Gat  Ovftxt  Cookery 

COMI’AUATI  VK  STUDY  OF  VARIOUS 
MKTHODSOFUOOKINC.  PART  II  — MKAT 
AI'I'RK'ATION  IN  (IAS  OVKN  ('(HIKKRY. 
U«  s«-ar<h  R«-|K)rl  N<».  1  Am.  (la.H  A!<.s<k’.  Coni- 
mittwoii  Domeslit  (ia.-i  Rfst  arth  .  Project  DOR- 
ll-('  (11152)  February. 

This  is  an  extension  of  I.jiiM)ratories  Research 
Re|M>rt  No.  1176,  "Uomparative  Stuily  of  Vari¬ 
ous  Methods  of  ('(s)kinK — Part  I".  The  «‘X- 
|K‘rimental  work  was  performed  with  two  con¬ 
ventional  tyis-  y'as  rany'e  ovi-ns.  Data  were  ol)- 
tained  f<ir  correct  <piHntities  and  pro|M)rtions 
of  radiant  and  cf)nverted  heat  msHleil  for  nor¬ 
mal  bakint?  and  roa.stinjr  ojM-ratioiis.  Report 
includes  methods  used  for  analyzinjf  heat  dis¬ 
tribution  and  tyjs's  of  heat  transfer  in  tht-  ovens. 
Also  tabulation  of  all  lalairatory  data  in  chart 
and  Kfnphieal  form  is  included.  P».  (I.  RaiiK 

Oil  Cracking  Furnace 

Huckley,  D.  F.  CAS  UONVKRSION  APPA¬ 
RATUS.  U.S.  2.5S6,116  (11)52)  February  11). 

This  apparatus  is  claimed  to  tfenerate  its  own 
Ka.seous  fuel  by  crackinjf  oil.  This  furnace  u.ses 
city  to  start  up,  but  after  jras  is  neneratin^ 
the  cracked  Ras  is  sutlicient  to  kec‘i)  furnace 
operatitiR.  R.  C.  l.aiiR 

Range  Servicing 

OPFRATION  AND  SKRVKTNC  OF  A  SIN- 
CLK  POINT  ICNITION  RANCH.  (;(i.s,  2H. 
40-11.  (11152)  March. 

Indoc-tri nation  information  for  Ras  servicemen 
is  discus.sed  for  the  ('ribbcni  and  Sexton’s  siiiRle 
jKiint  iRiiition  raiiRe.  D.  L.  Nicol 

Water  Heating  Market 

Williams,  D.  D.  TIIK  UO.MMKRUIAR  WA- 
TKR  IIFATINC  .MARKKT  IS  WAITINC  TO 
HKSOl.D.  (.’d.s  2S,  IS  (10.52)  March. 

Important  .sales  points  are  Riven  for  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  water  heatiiiR  market. 
A  siziiiR  table  is  Riven  for  hot  water  rts|uire- 
meiits  of  t\M)d  .siTvict*  establishments. 

D.  L.  Nicol 


Chimney  Damage 

.lohmson,  C.  R.  UHIMNKY  DAMACK.  MIN- 
NFAPOLIS  STUDY  PROVI DKS  SOME  DATA 
ON  FLUE  LININCS.  Cos  Utat,  .’I,  21-22 
(19.52)  February. 

IlavinR  outlined  the  various  caust*s  of  chimney 
damaRe,  the  author  reports  on  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  utility  of  chimney  liners.  This  .study 
indicates  that  some  chimneys  will  l>e  damaged 
if  liners  are  not  used.  Two  methods  of  prevent¬ 
ing  conden.sation  and  sub.se<iuent  damage  are; 
1)  increasing  tlue-gas  dilution  and  2)  raising 
(lue-gas  temperatures.  K.  E.  Hunt 

Coal-Gas  Turbine 

Yellott,  J.  I.  (assigned  to  Hituminous  Coal  Re¬ 
search.  Inc.)  UOAL  FIRED  COMBUSTION 
CIIA.MBER  WITH  RECENERATOR  TUBES 
ON  EITHER  SIDE  WITHIN  THE  TURBINE 
EXHAUST  DU(’T.  U.S.  2..58:5,920  (19.52) 
January  29. 

A  gas  turbine,  burning  pulverized  coal  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  combu.stive  air  heater  within  the  tur¬ 
bine  exhaust  duct  is  de.scrilHuI  in  this  patent. 
The  comiiactness  of  the  unit  makes  it  desirable 
for  hx'omotive  and  marine  ixjwer  plant  applica¬ 
tions.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Furnace  Atmosphere 

Holcroft,  W.  11.  (assigned  to  Holcroft  &  Co.) 
PROCRESS  FOR  PREPARINC  CAS  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE.  U.S.  2,589,810  (19.52)  March  18. 

A  method  is  described  to  manufacture  a  gas 
atmosphere  for  use  in  heating  furnaces  by  re¬ 
acting  a  gaseous  hydrocarlion  fuel  with  air  to 
jiroduce  a  gas  atmosphere  consisting  essentially 
of  CO,  H..  and  N-  wherein  only  a  part  of  hy¬ 
drocarbon  fuel  is  reacted  in  the  jire.sence  of  a 
catalyst,  sai<I  methoii  comprising  first  burning 
a  ga.seous  hydrocarlxm  fuel  with  air  without 
the  aitl  of  a  catalyst  to  form  ga.seous  products 
including  CO;  and  H.O,  heating  a  catalyst  in¬ 
directly  by  the  combu.stion,  removing  from  the 
gaseous  products  the  major  jwrtion  of  the  H;0 
together  with  any  impurities  which  are  conden.s- 
able,  commingling  with  .said  products  an  addi- 


tional  quantity  of  Ka'‘t*<>us  hydnxrarbon  fuel 
sufficient  to  convert  the  remainitiK  CO.,  to  CO 
and  llj,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heated  catalyst.  H.  A.  Dirksen 

Gas  Turbine 

FORKIGN  GAS  TURI5INK  WORK  IN  lO.'il. 
Gnif  nrul  Oil  Power,  47,  30-34  (1952)  February. 

A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  work  done  by 
countries  outside  of  Britain  in  the  development 
of  gas  turbines.  The  United  States  leads  all 
in  this  field,  followed  by  Switzerland  and  France, 
with  some  activity  being  carried  on  in  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Japan.  The  most  jKjp- 
ular  u.se  for  the  gas  turbine  in  the  United  States 
is  for  natural  gas  pumping,  the  pum|H‘d  gas 
being  al.so  used  for  fuel.  Gas  turbines  for  this 
application  are  small,  require  no  cooling  water 
and  develop  5,000  h.p.  Major  work  is  also  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  for  utilization  in  locomotives  and 
naval  vessels.  A  table  is  included  listing  manu¬ 
facturer,  user,  jKJwer  and  stage  of  development 
for  a  number  of  gas  turbine  sets. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Heating  Controllers 

Walter,  L.  PROGRAMME  CONTROL  OF 
GAS-FIRED  INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES. 
Industrial  Gas  (British),  15,  172-178  (1952) 
March. 

Several  time-temperature  controllers  are  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  time  lag  of 
the  control  in.strument  and  furnace  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  program  control  api)lication. 

B.  G.  Lang 

4.  CARBONIZATION  AND 
GASIFICATION 

Ammonium  Sulfate 

Shmidl,  A.  J.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Devel¬ 
opment  Co.)  PRODUCTION  OF  AMMONI¬ 
UM  SULFATE.  U.S.  2,586,729  (1952)  Feb¬ 
ruary  19. 

Sulfuric  acid  sludge  ( 84-90",,  H.SO,)  derived 
from  the  alkylation  of  olefins  with  i.soparaflins 
is  heated  to  280°-385  F.  to  cau.se  gelation  of 
the  sludge,  is  then  cooled  to  2(M)''  F.  and  mixed 
with  ammonium  hydroxide  sufficient  to  yield  a 
pH  of  5.5  to  6.5.  The  carlwnaceous  bodies  are 


removed  (filtration,  centrifugation)  and  the 
clear  liquid  concentrated  and  crystallized  to 
yield  clean,  carbon-fre«>  ammonium  sulfate. 

O.  P.  Rry.sch 

INDIA’S  NEW  SYNTHETIC  FERTILISER 
FACTORY.  Gas  J.  (Briti.sh),  269.  646-647 
(19.52)  March  12. 

A  |K)wer-gaa  plant  to  pnaluce  .3,50.000  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  a  year  is  descril)ed.  This 
plant  is  capable  of  producing  33  MMcf  of  gas 
daily  when  gasifying  suitable  coke.  A  typical 
analysis  of  the  gas  is  CO..,  6.5",',:  CO  ;  11-.., 
69.8% :  CH4,  0.8% ;  N,.,  22.9*  „.  D.  C.  Garni 

Coal  Geology 

Cross,  A.  T.  RECENT  COAL  GEOLOGY  RE¬ 
SEARCH.  Minina  Kny..  4.  202-208  (19.52) 
February. 

A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  growing  world 
interest  in  coal  get)logy  re.search  as  evidenced 
by  14  mtndings  and  conferences,  and  the  ojien- 
ing  of  6  new  laboratories  in  1949  and  19.50. 
References  to  coal  minerals,  constitution,  anal¬ 
ysis,  projjerties,  iietrography,  exploitation  and 
utilization  are  included,  with  a  bibliography  of 
208  items.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Coal  Sampling 

Liddell,  F.  D.  COAL  SAMPLING.  Fuel  { Brit¬ 
ish),  .30,  275-283  (1951)  Dt'cember. 

The  literature  relevant  to  the  problems  of  coal 
.sampling  is  examined  and  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  a  .sampling  s|)ecification  should 
l)e  ba.sed  are  di.scus.sed.  The  ideal  sjjecification 
should  be  flexible  and  .should  provide  a  self-con¬ 
tained  estimate  of  its  accuracy  in  any  particular 
ca.se.  The.se  requirements  are  not  met  in  the 
present  Briti.sh  Standard  method,  nor  do  th€*y 
appear  likely  to  be  met  whilst  the  approach  to 
the  problem  is  on  existing  lines.  They  can  In- 
met,  however,  by  .sampling  in  duplicate  and  u.s- 
ing  standard  stati.stical  techniques  to  provitle 
a  running  commentary  on  both  coal  quality  and 
.sampling  accuracy.  Author’s  Abstract 

Coke  Capacity 

Delaney,  J.  B.  COKE:  IS  SHORTAGE  F’OS- 
SIBLE  IN  MID-1953?  Iron  Aye,  169,  51-52 
(1952)  March  20. 

Despite  the  record  construction  program  call¬ 
ing  for  completion  of  11.55  slot-tyjK*  and  264 
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l>«*<-hiv*‘  roke  ovt-ns  in  1952,  th«‘  Solid 

FufU  Adminixt ration  Ixdiovos  that  a  cok**  short- 
aK«‘  in  mid-195r{  i«  iK)H»<ihl<*.  The  hijrh  annual 
pnalurtion  lo««  due  to  oven  ohsolescence  and  re¬ 
tirement  reaulta  in  a  net  Rain  for  the  coking  in¬ 
dustry  of  only  alaiut  50'’;  of  the  capacity  now 
under  construction  at  19  difTer**nt  i)lants.  Since 
steel  industry  demands  for  coke  are-  not  likely 
t<»  de-<-re-ase“,  this  coke  production  loss  will  con¬ 
tinue  unle-ss  the  rate-  of  re-placement  of  obsolete 
eeve-ns  is  incre-ase-d.  (las  utilitie-s  have  abandoned 
2H9  ovens  since-  1911  Is-ceiuse-  eef  entrance  of 
natural  khs  into  their  areas  and  5  additional 
utilitie-s  o|H-ratin>r  ove-ns  eef  1,811,000  tons  an¬ 
nual  coke-  ca|<acily  may  shut  the  m  down  durinj.' 
the-  next  fe-w  ye-ars.  <).  Mrysch 

Coke  Plant  Machinery 

Fre-e-bury,  I,.  S.  MKCH  ANMCAl,  KNCINKKR- 
IN<;  ASFKCTS  OF  COKK  WORKS  PRAO- 
TK'F,.  r,i,H  World  (Rritishi,  l.’J.'i,  210-22:i 
(1952)  March  1 

Coal  handliiiK,  eivi-n  machinery,  i-oke-  handliriK 
and  byproeluct  plant  are-  di.scuss;-d  successive-ly 
in  conside-rable-  de-tail.  ('e»nve-yor  U-lts,  coal 
crushiiiK,  car  Is-ariinrs,  charKinjc,  pushiiiK  and 
(jue-nchinK  car  ele-sij:n  and  coke-  scre-e-ninjr  are- 
jfive-n  sjK-cial  atte-ntieen.  O.  I’.  Hrysch 

Coke  Quolity 

lle-witt,  F.  ,1.,  Rile-y,  II.  1,.,  anel  SavaKe.  1’-  TllF 
tn’Al-ITY  OF  HLAST  Fl’RNACK  ( OKK.  (Ins 
World  (Rritish)  Fla  (Coking  Se-ctiem),  21-;i2 
( 1952)  March  1. 

The-  authors  jri'e  ceemparative  data  fe>r  micro- 
stre-njeth  te-sts,  we-t  oxidatieen  tests,  and  vola¬ 
tile  matte-r  conte-nt  on  21  experimental  and  com- 
me-rcial  ce»ke-s,  in  which  half-oven  width  pie-ce-s 
we-re-  slice-ei  iiaralle-l  to  the  cauliflowe-r-e-nel  at 
abeiut  1-inch  intervals  and  the  slice-s  crushe-d 
anel  te-ste-el.  The  autheers  use  the  tests  as  indica¬ 
tors  of  earbeenizatiem  ceenelitions  anel  ceenclude 
that  since  unde-rcarlHeni/.ation  contribute-s  te) 
pener  iH-rfeirmance-  in  the  blast  furnace-,  be-tte-r 
ceentrol  of  ble-nelin>r  and  oven  eeia-ratieens  was 
nee-de-el  tee  raise-  ireen  preuluct ion.  Di.scussieen 
breeuKht  enit  de-tails  of  the-.se  and  other  te-sts  anti 
of  washing.  ble-ndiiiK  anel  carbonizing  practice. 

O.  1*.  Hrysch 

Re-eel,  F  11.,  Jackman,  11.  W.,  Rees,  O.  W.,  lle-n- 
line,  I*.  W.  SOMF,  OHSFRVATIONS  ON  THK 


BLKNDING  OF  COALS  FOR  METALLUR¬ 
GICAL  COKE.  RInsf  Fiimnce  nvd  Steel  Plant, 
10.  305-nil.  .141  (1952)  March. 

The  facteers  involved  in  the  .selection  of  coals 
for  blends  for  prealucintr  metallurjrical  coke  are 
reviewed,  with  emphasis  dire-cted  toward  the 
basic  viewpoints  of  technological  suitability  and 
cost  of  coke.  Results  are  reported  illustrating 
the  u.se  of  the  Gieseler  plastometer  as  a  guide 
for  adelition  of  Illinois  coals  to  blends.  Two-way 
blends  of  high-duidity  Ea.-Jtern  high-volatile 
and  20  to  30";,  Pocahontas  low-volatile  coals 
were  found  to  give  cokes  improved  in  blockiness 
and  stability  by  replacement  of  the  Eastern  coal 
with  up  to  50'  „  of  Illinois  No.  5  high-volatile  R. 
Illinois  No.  6  high-volatile  B  coals  (max.  fluid¬ 
ity  up  to  10)  were  not  as  goo<I  as  the  No.  5 
coals  in  this  respect.  Blend  fluidity  la-low  5.0 
dial  divi.-'ions  gave  ja-bbly  cokes  with  high  breeze 
content.  Savings  per  ton  coke  due  to  Illinois 
coal  in  several  blends  are  itemized  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  district  and  are  quite  favorable. 

O.  P.  Br>  sch 

Disco  Process 

Lesher,  C.  E.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
DISCO  PROCESS  OF  LOW  TEMPERATURE 
CARBONIZATION.  Mhiinfi  Eng.  4  (Trans.) 
287-299  (1952)  March. 

A  very  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Disc*)  low-temperature  carlx)- 
nization  prea-ess  and  its  culmination  in  the  pre.s- 
ent  7-unit  commercial  plant  which  carbonizes 
10(K)  tons  (lay  of  Pittsburgh  Seam  washery 
fines.  The  di.scussion  of  the  ball-form  Disco 
product  includes  proiH-rties,  analyses  and  illus¬ 
trations.  Operating  difliculties,  byproducts,  and 
h(-at  and  material  balances  of  the  process  are 
given.  0.  P.  Brysch 

High-Btu  Coal  Gas 

Brt-ck,  C.  R.  “PIPE  LINE  GAS  FROM  COAL” 
IS  NEEDED  TO  MEET  NORTHEAST  UE- 
FK'IENCIES.  (Ins  .Age,  109,  40-41,  69-70 
(1952)  March  27. 

Because  of  a  possible  large  potential  deficiency 
of  natural  gas  in  Northeastern  markets  the 
Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.  undertook  a  co.st 
e.stimate  of  a  pii)eline  gas  plant  assumed  to  be 
located  on  the  Monongohela  River.  The  .syn¬ 
thesis  gas  required  to  manufacture  the  end 
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product  pipeline  gii»  is  made  in  a  Lurgi  pres¬ 
sure  Kasifier  operating  at  300  psi  using  the 
char  product  of  low  temi)erature  carbonization 
of  coal.  The  gas  is  then  purified  by  the  recently 
develo|)ed  Rectisol  process  which  removes  sul¬ 
fur,  carlM)n  dioxide  and  moisture.  Catalytic  up¬ 
grading  of  the  CO  and  to  pro<luce  methane 
and  a  final  purification  step  result  in  an  es¬ 
timated  925  Htu  gas  containing  nearly  85%  CH4. 
Final  compression  to  1200  psi  delivers  the  gas 
to  the  pilH*  line.  The  total  cost  is  nearly  55 
f  MCK  pi|)eline  gas  in  quantities  of  250,000 
.MCF/day  at  100‘’;,  load  factor. 

C.  von  Fredersdorff 


Oil  Gas 


Hall,  E.  L.  (a.ssigned  to  American  Gas  Assoc., 
Inc.,  New  York)  PROCESS  FOR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  OIL  GAS.  U.S.  2.580,766  (1952) 


January  1. 

An  improved  process  is  described  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-Htu  oil  ga.ses  by  cracking  of  pe¬ 
troleum  oils  using  sensible  heat  stored  in  refrac¬ 
tory  materials  and  using  cyclic  regenerative 
heating.  Deposited  carbon  is  burned  during 
the  blast  period  and  due  to  the  regenerative 
feature  contributes  towards  the  process  heat 
requirements.  Thus,  lower  cost  residual  fuels 
can  be  gasified  at  greatly  reduced  heat-oil  con¬ 
sumption.  H.  R.  Linden 


Hall,  E.L.  (a.ssigned  to  American  Gas  As.socia- 
tion,  Inc.)  PROCESS  FOR  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  OIL  GAS.  U.S.  2,580,767  (1952)  January  1. 


This  is  an  extension  of  patent  No.  2.580,766 
(Proces.ss  for  Manufacturing  Oil  Gas)  dealing 
with  a  novel  regenerative  process  for  gasifica¬ 
tion  of  oils  including  re.sidual  oils.  Operating 
<lata  for  the  u.se  of  four  oils  with  Conrad.son 
carbon  residues  ranging  from  0.2' „  to  IS^i, 
are  given.  The  high  thermal  efficiencies  of  this 
regenerative  proce.ss  are  demonstrated  by  com- 
pari.son  with  results  from  a  non-regenerative 
process  using  the  .same  oils.  H.  R.  Linden 


Kyle,  R,  SELECTING  AN  OIL  GAS  PROC¬ 
ESS  TO  SUIT  TODAY’S  NEEDS.  Gas  28,  42- 
46  (1952)  March. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  utilize  the  old  3-shell 
water  gas  .s<‘ts.  More  flexibility,  and  greater 
capacity  and  efficiency  are  obtained  by  greater 
construction  changes,  which  involve  higher  in¬ 
vestments.  This  article  reviews  the  basis  for 


selection  of  gas  production  equipment.  Operat¬ 
ing  data  and  problems  are  include<l. 

B.  G.  l.ang 

Linden,  H.  R.  and  Pettyjohn,  E.  S.  SELEC¬ 
TION  OF  OILS  FOR  HIGH-BTU  OIL  GAS. 
In.stitute  of  Gas  Technology,  Chicago,  Kestarch 
liulletin  12  (1952)  March. 

This  bulletin  presents  ext)erimental  data  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  thermal  gasification  of  typical  ga.s- 
making  oils  under  conditions  simulating  pres¬ 
ent  and  anticipate<l  high-Btu  oil  gas  manu¬ 
facturing  practice,  using  a  2V2-inch  I.D.,  ex¬ 
ternally  heatwl,  laboratory  cracking  tube.  The 
ojK-rating  variables  considered  were  the  crack¬ 
ing  temperature,  the  residence  time  at  temi)era- 
ture,  and  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oil  gas 
leaving  the  cracking  zone.  The  oils  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  their  carbon-hydrogen  weight  ra¬ 
tios  and  their  Conradson  carbon  residue. 

Steam  and  nitrogen  were  u.sed  as  diluents  or 
carrier  ga.ses,  and  were  found  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  cracking  results  at  equivalent  volume 
concentrations  in  the  1350“  to  1700“  F.  crack¬ 
ing  temperature  range  and  in  the  1  to  5  .sec- 
ontls  residence  time  range.  Thermal  recoveries 
in  the  finished  make  gases,  volumetric  oil  gas 
yields,  tar-plus-carlntn  yields,  carbon  dei)Osi- 
tion.s,  tar  proia-rties,  and  oil  gas  compositions 
were  correlated  with  operating  variables  and 
oil  properties.  The.se  correlations  are  presented 
in  graphical  and  mathematical  form.  Com- 
pari.sons  of  estimated  results  with  plant  re- 
.sults  are  given. 

The  true,  or  diluent-free,  oil  gas  heating  value 
was  u.st'd  to  define  the  severity  of  cracking,  as 
influenced  by  cracking  temi)erature  and  resi¬ 
dence  time,  over  the  range  of  cracking  condi¬ 
tions  employed.  It  was  found  that  the  yields 
and  compositions  of  the  ga.seous  and  non-ga.se- 
ous  cracking  products  for  any  given  oil  were 
functions  of  the  true  oil  gas  heating  value. 
Further,  at  approximately  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  oi)eration,  the  true  oil  gas  comiwsition 
(with  the  exception  of  normally  liquid  con.stit- 
uents  such  as  benzene  and  toluene)  was  shown 
to  be  defined  by  the  true  oil  gas  heating  value. 
Using  experimental  data,  a  method  of  evalua¬ 
tion  and  selection  of  oils  for  high-Btu  oil  gas 
production  was  developed  in  terms  of  the  net 
co.st8  per  therm  of  the  true  oil  ga.ses  produced. 
The  factors  of  Btu  recovery,  tar  credit,  and 
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utilization  of  flep«»it«*d  carlxin  for  meeting 
pr«KeH«  heat  re<juirementH  were  included  in  this 
metho<l.  The  additional  factors  of  the  influence 
of  oil  tyjs*  on  set  capacity,  and  certain  tar  and 
oil  handlinK  problems  were  considered. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Oidd«  Box  Oporalion 

I’altridge,  R  M.  POSSIRI.K  IMF’ROVKMKNTS 
IN  OXIDK  I’URIFK’ATION  PRACTK’K.  Na- 
timinl  (inn  Hull.  (Australia),  15,  5-9  (1951) 
•NovemlH-r-DecemlH-r. 

This  article  di.scu.s.ses  the  problem  of  hydrogen 
suHide  removal  by  drylK)x  purification,  based 
on  two  conditions;  1.  due  to  increasing  con- 
sunuT  demands,  existing  facilities  must  process 
a  larger  amount  of  gas.  2.  efficient  hydrogen 
sulfide  removal  must  l)e  accomplished,  despite 
the  limiting  conditions  of  back-pressure  de- 
v«-li»pment  and  oxide  foulitig.  Conditions  are 
s|K-cified  which  aid  in  retarding  back-pre.ssure 
dev«'lopment  and  in  improving  hydrogen  sul¬ 
fide  renu)val  ami  oxide  revivification.  Graphs 
and  tables  are  presented  which  correlate  par- 
ticU*  size  and  back  pre.ssure,  |)er  cent  moisture 
in  the  oxide  and  back  pre.ssure,  Iasi  height  and 
oxide  fouling,  and  oxide  revivification  and  hy¬ 
drogen  sulfide  removal.  J.  VVrozina 

Oxonization  oi  Coal 

Kinney,  C.  U.  and  Friedman,  L.  1).  OZONIZA- 
TION  STUDIKS  OF  ('OAL  CONSTITUTION. 
J.  ,4m.  C/(cm.  Soc.,  74,  57-61  (1952)  January  5. 
Thi-  reaction  of  ozone  on  coal  and  a  number 
of  relate*!  substances  has  In'en  studied.  Con¬ 
trary  to  results  with  other  oxidants,  moi.st  ozone 
conv»-rts  a  significant  fraction  of  the  carbon 
of  coal,  carls)!!  black  and  lampblack  directly  to 
water-.soluble  prtslucts  without  intermediate  for- 
matio!!  of  humic  acids.  The  results  of  ozoniza- 
tio!i  of  aiiueous,  alkaline  ".solutions”  of  humic 
acids  de|K*nd  on  the  source  of  the  acid  and  the 
tem|K‘rature  of  preparation  of  the  solution. 
These  facts  are  l)elieved  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  view  that  coals  and  derived  humic  acids 
contain,  as  a  part  pf  their  structure,  “stacked 
pla!ies”  similar  to  those  which  X-ray  studies 
have  show!!  to  bt*  present  in  carbon  black. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Plant  Water  Systems 

Jork,  J.  K.  WATFR  AND  PLUMBING  SYS- 
TKMS  FOR  A  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL 


PLANT.  PART  1.  Heating  and  Ventilating 
49,  67-73  (1952)  March. 

F'stimation  of  various  water  requirements  for 
a  plant  are  calculated.  The  design  and  layout 
for  mains  for  water  supply,  process  water,  and 
fire  protection  are  describer.  B.  G.  Lang 

Producer  Gas  Costs 

Swift,  L.  L.  MECHANICAL  GAS  PRODUC¬ 
ERS.  Chem.  Krig.  Costs  Quarterly,  2.  10-14, 
(1952)  January. 

Dollar  co.sts  are  given  for  8  sizes  of  Wellman- 
Galusha  (clean  gas)  and  3  sizes  of  Wellman 
bituminous  coal  producers,  for  producer  only 
a!Kl  for  pnxlucer  installed.  Typical  gas  compo¬ 
sition;  .steam,  water  and  power  requirements; 
oi)erating  labor  and  maintenance  costs  are  pre- 
.sented  also.  O.  P,  Brysch 

Water  Gas  Carburetion 

Pettyjohn,  E.  S.  and  Linden,  H.  R.  SELEC¬ 
TION  OF  OILS  FOR  CARBURETED  WATER 
(iAS.  Institute  of  Gas  Technology,  Chicago, 
Research  Bulletin  9  (1952)  March. 

Correlations  of  the  enriching  value  (Btu  recov¬ 
ery  in  the  finished  make  gas),  and  the  gaseous 
hydrocarbon  and  tar-plu.s-carbon  yields,  with 
the  carbon-hydrogen  weight  (C  H)  ratio  of 
oils,  the  partial  pre.ssure  of  the  oil  gas  in  the 
cracking  zone,  and  the  relative  quantities  of 
base  gas  hydrogen  and  oil  introduced  into  the 
cracking  zone,  are  presented.  Originally  devel¬ 
oped  from  laboratory  cracking  tests  for  a  crack¬ 
ing  temperature  of  1550°  F.  and  2  to  3  seconds 
residence  time,  the.se  correlations  were  found 
to  be  applicable  with  considerable  accuracy 
over  the  temperature  and  residence  time  ranges 
u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  carbureted  water 
gas.  Ba.st‘d  on  these  results,  a  method  for  rat¬ 
ing  oils  according  to  the  net  co.st  per  therm  of 
enrichment  in  the  make  gas  was  developed.  To 
simplify  application  of  this  oil  rating  proce¬ 
dure,  methods  for  estimating  the  C,  H  ratio 
from  various  groups  of  physical  tests  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  approximations  of  the  other  re¬ 
quired  operating  variables  from  steam  data 
are  di.scus.sed.  Enriching  values  and  oil  gas 
yields  obtained  in  plant  operation  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  other  laboratories  are  compared  with  es¬ 
timated  results  for  a  wide  range  of  carbureting 
oils. 
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A  study  of  the  effects  of  cracking  temperatures 
over  a  1400°  to  1700°  F.  range,  and  of  resi¬ 
dence  times  over  a  0.7  to  5.3  seconds  range,  on 
the  oil  gasification  results  under  simulated  car¬ 
bureted  water  gas  operation  is  presented.  From 
the  results  obtained  with  five  oils  of  widely 
different  properties,  it  appears  that  variations 
of  enriching  values,  oil  gas,  and  tar-plus-carbon 
yields,  due  to  temperature  and  residence  time 
effects,  can  be  rationalized  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  C  H  ratios  of  oils.  An  analysis  of 
the  variations  of  hydrogen  absorption,  carbon 
deposition  and  tar  properties  due  to  these  vari¬ 
ables  is  also  made. 

The  existence  of  a  relationship  between  the 
partial  pre.ssures  of  the  paraffins,  unsaturates 
and  hydrogen,  comparable  to  the  methane- 
ethylene-hydrogen  equilibrium  and  depending 
only  on  the  cracking  temperature,  is  demonstra¬ 
ted  when  there  is  a  substantial  net  production 
of  hydrogen.  When  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  carrier  gas  is  considerable  and 
as  a  result  a  net  reduction  in  free  hydrogen  oc¬ 
curs,  this  partial  pressure  relationship  is  shown 
to  be  a  function  of  the  free-hydrogen-feed  to 
oil-feed  ratio  and  the  residence  time  as  well 
as  the  cracking  temperature.  Empirical  equa¬ 
tions  for  estimating  gaseous  product  distribu¬ 
tion  as  functions  of  the  C,  H  ratio  of  the  oil 
or  hydrocarbon  used,  residence  time,  partial 
pressure  of  oil  gas,  cracking  temperature  and 
hydrogen-  to  oil-feed  ratio  are  presented,  and 
the  possible  mechanisms  of  vapor-phase  crack¬ 
ing  applicable  to  the  conditions  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufactured  gas  industry  are  discussed. 

Authors’  Abstract 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention: 

Martin,  H.  Z.  FLUIDIZED  DISTILLATION 
OF  SHALES,  p.  97 

Sherwood,  P.  W.  SHALE  OIL  PRODUC¬ 
TION  AND  REFINING,  p.  98 

Zurcher,  P.  SULFUR  FROM  INDUSTRIAL 
GASES,  p.  96 


5.  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 
CONDENSATES 

Carbon  Black 

Cade,  G.  N.  (assigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  PROCESS  FOR  PRODUCING  CAR¬ 
BON  BLACK.  U.S.  2,587,107  (1952)  Feb¬ 
ruary  26. 

This  invention  relates  to  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  yield  of  carbon  black  by  use  of  chlori¬ 
nated  hydrocarbons  as  an  additive  during  pyrol¬ 
ysis  of  hydrocarbons.  HCI  is  a  by-product. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Shearon,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Reinke,  R.  A.,  and  Ruble, 
T.  A.  OIL  BLACK.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  44, 
685-691  (1952)  April. 

Eight  years  ago  only  10,000,000  gallons  of  liq¬ 
uid  hydrocarbons  were  consumed  by  the  fur¬ 
nace  proce.s.ses  in  this  country  in  making  car¬ 
bon  black.  By  1950  this  figure  had  increased 
tenfold,  and  oil  black  was  approaching  50%  of 
all  furnace  black  production.  W’hen  the  oil  black 
plants  under  construction  or  projected  are  in 
operation,  the  total  oil  black  capacity  of  the 
United  States  will  hit  the  astounding  figure  of 
1  billion  pounds  per  year,  more  than  the  entire 
1944  production  by  all  methods.  The  Phillips 
furnace  with  its  latest  modifications  is  used 
for  the  production  of  HAF  carbon  black  at 
Continental  Oil  Black  Company’s  Westlake,  La., 
plant.  A  mixture  of  air  and  natural  gas  is  in¬ 
troduced  tangentially  into  the  furnace  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  heat  for  cracking.  Efficiencies  as  high 
as  60"^,  are  attained  with  the  oil  process,  com¬ 
pared  with  25  to  50"o  in  furnace  plants  using 
natural  gas  alone  and  5  to  10*’o  in  channel  black 
plants.  The  trend  in  the  carbon  black  industry 
today  is  to  oil  blacks,  and  in  oil  black  plants  it 
is  to  cleanliness  unusual  for  the  industry,  to  a 
high  degree  of  instrumentation,  and  to  an  in¬ 
creased  dependence — also  new  for  carbon  black 
plants  —  on  chemists  and  chemical  engineers. 
An  outstanding  example  of  this  trend  is  to  be 
found  in  the  plant  described  in  this  staff-indus- 
try  collaborative  report.  Authors’  Abstract 

Clooning  Pip«linM 

Ver  Nooy,  B.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  De¬ 
velopment  Co.)  PIPE-LINE  SCRAPER  TRAP 
ASSEMBLY.  U.S.  2,589,170  (1952)  March  11. 
The  invention  is  concerned  with  pigging  a  pipe 
line.  An  assembly  featuring  a  trap  and  by-pass 
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Myrttf-m  i«  (hiHrifKil  for  introduciriK  or  remov- 
itiK  a  acrajMjr  without  interferintf  with  How. 

J.  I).  Parent 

Wella.  If.  K.  HOW  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
FrKL  -PKIOEI)”  ITS  MAINLINP:S.  Gat. 
2H.  8y-‘J2  (1952)  .March. 

A  description  is  Kiven  of  the  internal  pii>e  clean- 
iiiK  proKram  carried  out  by  Mississippi  River 
Fuel  {  o.  last  \ear  on  it.s  22-inch  coupled  line 
(lHi<l  in  1929)  and  its  22-  and  24-inch  welded 
line  (laid  in  1949).  A  catchpot  was  set  up  to 
brake  the  pijf  at  the  etui  of  the  line.  A  sitecial 
“piK  shooter"  which  was  u.sed  to  introduce 
tbe.se  pijrs  siiiKly  into  the  line  is  also  de.scribed. 
The  eibciency  of  228  miles  of  the  coupled  line 
was  increa.sed  fntrn  74.8  to  86.9'’;,  while  44  miles^ 
of  the  welded  line  was  increa.sed  from  75.5";,  to 
82.5";,.  The  cost  jter  mile  cleaned  was  $.'150  for 
the  ctjupled  line  and  $175  for  the  welded  line. 

‘  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Dehydration 

Sullivan,  J.  II.  DEHYDRATION  OF  NAT- 
I’RAL  OAS  BY  ODYCOL  INJECTION.  Oil 
(itrs  y.  50,  70-71  (1952)  March  ,3. 

This  article  is  concerned  primarily  with  de¬ 
hydration  of  natural  jfas  where  glycol  injection 
is  u.sed  in  conjunction  with  low-temjH’rature 
separation.  Briefly  discu.s.sed  are  general  appli¬ 
cations,  u.ses,  ui\d  How  processes  involved  in 
this  tyja-  .system.  In  addition,  |>erformance  data 
are  pre.sented  on  a  50-MMcf-capacity  unit  now 
in  o|H‘rution  in  .Mu.stang  I.sland  Held. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Distribution  Problems 

do  Brouwer.  M.  L.  INCORPORATION  DES 
OROPES  ELECTRO-VENTILATEURS  DANS 
BES  RESEAUX  DE  DISTRIBUTION 
BASSE  PRESSION.  (USE  OF  GROUPED 
ELECTRIC  BLOWERS  IN  LOW  PRESSURE 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS.)  Kev.  Gen.  du 
Giiz  (Belgian),  74,  16-17  (1952)  January-Feb- 
ruary. 

To  increase  the  capacity  of  a  distribution  .sys¬ 
tem  one  may  resort  to  such  measures  as  in¬ 
creasing  the  pressure  level,  laying  additional 
or  larger  tliameter  mains  and  adding  new  feed 
IHiints  and  regulators.  The.se  are  considered  to 
1)0  tiH)  costly.  An  effective,  chea|)er  means  is 
.said  to  bt‘  the  u.se  of  electric  fans  which  go  into 
action  automatically  if  the  pressure  falls  below 


a  .selectetl  minimum  value.  The  fans  in  use 
prmluce  a  pressure  rise  of  one  inch  of  water. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Burzlaff,  N.  PREPARING  MILW'AUKEE 
FOR  GAS  HOUSEHEATING:  SURVEYING 
SYSTE.M  FOR  PRESSURE  BOOST.  Gat  28. 
49-52  (1952)  February. 

Prior  to  the  actual  elevation  of  the  system  pres¬ 
sure,  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  plan  those  areas  which 
are  to  have  the  pre.ssure  increa.sed,  prepare  sec- 
tionalization  csjuipment  and  prwedures  and  is¬ 
sue  work  orders.  When  the  particular  area  is 
due  to  have  its  pre.ssure  lxM).sted,  the  initial  in- 
crea.se  is  from  6  to  12  or  15  inches  water  col¬ 
umn;  this  allows  the  detection  of  improperly 
functioning  regulators.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Whitehead,  M.  11.  HIGH  PRESSURE  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION.  Ga.s  Timet  (British),  70,  249- 
255  (1952)  February  22. 

High  pre.ssure  di.stribution  .systems  .should  be 
considered  after  an  analysis  of  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  low  pre.ssure  system  and  of  the 
expected  development  in  presently  unserved 
areas.  Gas  lo.s.ses,  compressors,  prime  movers, 
after-coolers,  storage,  and  pressure  control  are 
some  of  the  subjects  discu.s.sed. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Drilling  Practise 

Crisman,  O.  W.  and  Teplitz,  A.  J.  (a.ssigned  to 
Gulf  Re.search  &  Development  Co.)  MFTHOD 
OF  LOCATING  LEAKS  IN  WELL  BORES. 
U.S.  2,588,219  (1952)  March  4. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  .sealing  material  in- 
tnaluced  into  well  drilling  Huid  in  order  to 
stop  the  loss  of  Huid  into  the  formation.  The 
sealing  material  is  compo.sed  of  a  shredded  in¬ 
soluble  material  which  has  la?en  made  radio¬ 
active.  After  application  the  sealing  material 
is  located  by  surveying  the  well  for  radio¬ 
activity.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Eilert.s,  C.  K.  (a.ssigned  to  the  United  States 
of  America)  APPARATUS  FOR  USE  IN 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  OIL,  GAS,  AND  GAS- 
CONDENSATE  WELLS.  U.S.  2,588,369  (1952) 
March  11. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  the 
introduction  of  treating  reagents  into  the  cen¬ 
tral  How  string  of  a  producing  well.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  comprises  an  a8.sembly  which  is  fastened 


lo  the  top  of  the  well  head  Christmas  tree  from 
which  solid  reagents  or  a  frangible  container  of 
liquid  can  be  released  into  the  tubing  string. 

0.  T,  Bloomer 


McCloy,  R.  R.  WHAT  IS  A  CROOKED  HOLE? 
World  Oil.  1.34,  156-160  (1952)  April. 

The  angle  of  drift  in  well  drilling  is  di.scus.Hed. 
Angle  alone  should  not  l)e  considered.  Equally 
important  is  the  rate  of  change  of  drift  angle. 
A  change  in  direction  may  mean  dilTiculty  in 
working  in  drill  collars  past  the  point  or  exces¬ 
sive  erosion  during  production. 

J.  D.  Parent 


Dust  Extraction 


Degiorgi,  Ed.  (assigned  to  Koppers  Co.) 
ELECTROSTATIC  PRECIPITATOR.  US. 
2,588,364  (1952)  March  11. 


The  invention  compri.ses  an  electrostatic  precip¬ 
itator  which  includes  spwial  rapping  or  shak¬ 
ing  mechanisms  for  dislodging  the  accumulated 
du.st  from  the  electrode  plates. 

O.  P.  Brysch 


Erangquist,  G.  H.  (a.ssigned  to  ('ombustion 
Engineering-Superheater,  Inc.)  METHOD 
OF  SEPARATING  DUST  FROM  A  GAS.  U.S. 
2,588,106  (1952)  March  4. 


This  invention  relates  to  a  cyclone  type  sepa¬ 
rator  for  removing  dust  from  a  gas  wherein 
coarse  granular  particles  and  moisture  are  add¬ 
ed  to  the  incoming  dust  laden  gas  in  order  to 
obtain  increa.sed  separation  efficiency. 

E.  J.  Pyrci(x;h 


Kolk,  van  der,  H.  (assigned  to  Bureau  van  Ton- 
geren  N.V.,  Netherlands)  CYCLONE  SEP¬ 
ARATOR.  U.S.  2,590,480  (1952)  March  25.  ‘ 


This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  cyclone 
separator.  The  cyclone  contains  dust  di.sengag- 
ing  baffies  in  the  dust  collection  hopper  which 
more  completely  .separates  the  dust  from  the  U|>- 
ward  How  of  gas  leaving  the  dust  hopper. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 


Schneible,  C.  B.,  and  Lundy,  A.  S.  APPARA¬ 
TUS  FOR  TREATMENT  OF  GAS.  U.  S. 
2,589,149  (1952)  March  11. 


A  liquid  contactor  system  is  described  for  treat¬ 
ing  du.st-laden  ga.ses,  such  as  furnace  ga.ses  from 
a  grate.  The  main  stream  of  particle-laden  gas, 
drawn  by  suction  fans,  carries  the  bulk  of  the 


du.st  to  the  scrubber.  A  blanketing  .stream  of  air 
or  gas  forms  a  curtain  around  the  main  stream 
to  prevent  escape  of  lighter  dust  into  a  room 
or  charging  floor,  and  is  drawn  off  through  a 
.separate  conduit  to  be  di.scharged  without  treat¬ 
ment.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Vetlder,  W.  O.  (a.ssigned  to  Pangborn  Corp.) 
RADIAL  FLOW  WET  DUST  COLLECTOR. 
U.S.  2,587,417  (1952)  February  26, 

The  patent  describes  a  new  tyi)e  of  gas  .scrub¬ 
bing  tower  for  the  removal  of  dust  or  other 
similar  material.  The  gas  enters  the  bottom  of 
the  tower  tangentially  and  passes  upward 
through  any  desired  number  of  contact¬ 
ing  sections  consisting  of  a  number  of  radially 
spaced  vanes  covered  with  a  conical  top.  The 
gas  is  contacted  counter-currently  with  water. 
The  arrangement  of  the  vanes  causes  many 
dirt*ction  changes  iit  the  gas  stream,  effectively 
contacting  the  gas  with  water  and  thereby 
cleansing  it.  W.  G.  Bair 

Gas  Carbons 

CARBONACEOUS  DEPOSITS  FROM  HY- 
DROCARBON  DIFFUSION  FLAMES.  Noc¬ 
ture  (Briti.sh),  169,372-373  (1952)  March  1. 

The  carbonaceous  deposits  from  coal  gas,  meth¬ 
ane,  ethylene  and  propane  diffusion  flames  are 
discussed.  The  deposits  were  investigated  to 
determine  possible  mechani.sms  of  formation. 

D.  L.  Nicol 

Gas  Reserves:  1952 

PROVED  RECOVERABLE  NATURAL  GAS 
RESERVES  REACH  NEW  RECORD  HIGH 
LEVEL.  Gas  Age,  109,  35-37  (1952)  March 
27:  Amer.  Gas  Assoc.  .Monthly,  .‘14,  3-6,47, 
(1952)  April. 

The  joint  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reserves 
of  the  AGA  and  API  indicates  a  total  of  193.8 
trillion  cu.ft.  at  the  end  of  1951,  a  gain  of  8.2 
trillion  over  1950  despite  an  all-time  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  8  trillion  cu.ft.  Natural  gas  liquids 
reserves  also  reached  a  new  high  level  of  4.72 
billion  barrels ;  a  record  production  of  267  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  was  reached.  D.  M.  Mason 

Hydrocarbon  Recovery 

Box,  E.  O.,  Jr.  (a.s.signed  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  SEPARATION  OF  ACETYLENE 
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FROM  GASEOUS  HYDROCARBON  MIX- 
TURKS.  U.S.  2,587,689  (1962)  March  4. 

Thin  invention  relates  to  the  separation  of  acet¬ 
ylene  from  normally  ga-seous  hydrocarbon  mix¬ 
tures  by  using  acetic-anhydride  as  selective 
solvent.  Acetylene  is  atripi)ed  off  from  the  ace¬ 
tylene-acetic  anhydride  mixture  by  suitable 
means  and  acetic  anhydride  is  r«*cycled  for  fur¬ 
ther  use.  D.  C.  Garni 

H,8  Removal 

Foster,  A.  L.  DESULFURIZATION  MAKES 
LINE-GAS  IN  WEST  TEXAS.  Petroleum 
Kng..  24,  C13-C18  (1952)  March. 

Thi.s  article  de.scril>es  the  operation  and  de¬ 
sign  of  a  new  desulfurization  plant  of  the  Lone 
Star  Gas  Comimny,  Bronte,  Coke  County,  West 
Texas.  A  li(|uid  absorbent,  consisting  of  70% 
diethylene  glycol,  20%,monoi*thanolamine,  and 
10";,  water,  is  capable  of  lowering  the  hydrogen 
sulfide  content  from  fifty  grains  Cef  to  "negli¬ 
gible  amounts  that  cannot  be  determined  by 
test.”  Moisture  and  carlwn  dioxide  are  also 
removed.  The  hydrogen  sulfide  is  dared  and 
the  desulfurized  gas  is  metered,  odorized,  and 
sent  to  main  lines  for  transmission.  The  most 
intere.sting  feature  of  this  unit  is  the  automatic 
.system  which  controls  its  operation.  At  present, 
two  shifts  of  one  man  each  op<‘rate  it.  In  the 
future,  it  is  (dunned  for  one  man  to  l)e  pres¬ 
ent  a  few  hours  i>er  day.  The  plant  is  designed 
to  jirocess  ten  MMcf  of  gas  but  at  present  is 
(»rocessing  only  one  MMcf  per  day.  A  fiow 
chart  and  (ihotographs  of  the  unit  are  pre¬ 
sented.  J.  1.  Wrozina 

LP-Gas  Recovery 

King,  J.  J.  and  Mertz,  R.  V.  REFRIGER¬ 
ATED  EXTRACTION  PLANT  BEGINS  OP¬ 
ERATION.  Petroleum  Eng.  24,  D3-D10  (1962) 
March;  Petroleum  Pefiner  .31,  118-124  (1952) 
March:  (HI  Gae  J.  50,  95-100,  116-122  (1952) 
March  10. 

A  i»lant  having  the  largest  gas  capacity  ever 
designed  for  the  removal  of  liquids  from  natural 
gas  has  b«*t>n  complete<I  and  pet  into  operation 
by  Tennes.stH?  Gas  Transmission  Co.  near 
Grw'nshurg,  Ky.  Refrigeration  capacity  of 
12.0<M)  tons  |>er  day  is  to  be  employed  in  cool¬ 
ing  the  gas  to  —96®  F.  Maximum  liquid  recov¬ 
ery  is  estimated  at  380,000  gallons  per  day. 


This  liquid  is  to  consist  of  ethane  and  higher 
boiling  hydrocarbons,  and  it  will  be  sent  60 
miles  through  an  8-inch  pipeline  to  a  chemical 
company.  Dehydration  at  535  psi  by  alumina 
precedes  chilling.  The  residual  gas  after  liquid 
.separation  and  heat  exchange  goes  to  the  pipe¬ 
line.  Final  chilling  is  by  ethane-propane  cas¬ 
cade  refrigeration  and  somewhat  by  flashing 
of  the  condensate.  Two  stages  of  fla.shing  are 
used,  flash-gas  from  the  first  stage  being  com¬ 
pressed  for  return  to  the  pipeline  while  that 
from  the  second  stage  is  used  as  plant  fuel. 
A  fractionator  produces  a  liquid  bottoms  prod¬ 
uct  of  specified  composition  and  an  overhead 
vapor  which  is  compres.sed  for  return  to  the 
pipeline.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

N«than«  R«cov«ry 

Minchin,  L.  T.  METHANE  FROM  COAL 
MINES.  Coke  and  Gas  (British),  14,  93-96 
(1952)  March. 

The  article  opens  a  new  detailed  aeries  on  meth¬ 
ane  in  mines.  (See  Gas  Abstracts  7,  54  (1951) 
April)  Methane  and  coal  always  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  simultaneously  from  coal  strata,  the 
former  being  considered  a  danger  and  an  ob- 
.stacle.  Increasing  fuel  shortages  now  favor 
the  con.servation  and  recovery  of  methane.  The 
getK'hemical  origin,  the  equilibrium  between 
coal  and  methane  in  the  seam  and  an  estimate 
of  methane  reserves  are  discussed  in  detail. 
120  MMMcf  annually  is  a  recent  estimate,  based 
on  British  coal  production.  From  40  to  80% 
probably  is  recoverable,  equivalent  to  about 
25%  of  the  therms  in  the  national  production  of 
manufactured  gas.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Odoriscrtioii 

RESEARCH :  THE  WTIY  CAN  WAIT.  Chem. 
Week.  70,  63-66  (1952)  March  15. 

Odor  re.search  organizations  are  listed  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  their  industrial  problems  are  mentioned. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

Pip*  Allocatieii 

LINE  PIPE  ALLOCATED:  588,000  TONS 
FOR  OIL  AND  GAS  PIPE  LINES  FOR  SEC¬ 
OND  QUARTER  IS  63,000  TONS  LESS  THAN 
FOR  CURRENT  PERIOD.  Oil  Gas  J.  50,  79- 
80  (1952)  February  11. 

.588,000  tons  of  line  pipe  has  been  allocated  by 
PAD  for  second  quarter  construction  of  oil  and 
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gaa  pipeline.  This  represents  a  drop  of  53,000 
tons  over  the  previous  quarter. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Prospecting 

Dobrin,  M.  B.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEO¬ 
PHYSICAL  PROSPECTING.  Oa  Gas  J..  50, 
124-162  (1952)  March  24. 

The  new  text  of  Dobrin,  “Introduction  to  Geo¬ 
physical  Praspecting,”  is  reviewed  and  excerpts 
from  several  chapters  presented.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  gravimeter,  magnetom¬ 
eter,  seismograph  and  resistivity  instruments. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Fearon,  R.  E.  and  Mardock,  E.  S.  THE  QUAN¬ 
TITATIVE  INTERPRETATION  OF  RADIO¬ 
ACTIVITY  LOGS.  Oil  Gas  J.,  50,  188-194 
(1952)  March  24. 

The  problem  of  quantitative  explanation  of  ra¬ 
dioactivity  and  neutron  logs  is  discus.sed. 

J.  D.  Parent 


Guyod,  H.  RESISTIVITY  DEPARTURE 
CHARTS.  Oil  Goji  J.,  .50,  195-198,  210-212 
(1952)  March  24. 

Resistivity  departure  curves  can  be  presented 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  By  selecting  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  presentation,  the  determination  of 
true  resistivity,  hole  diameter,  and  other  factors 
is  considerably  simplified.  This  article  offers 
new  charts  which  will  be  found  most  helpful  to 
those  using  resistivity  data  quantitatively. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Philpott,  T.  H.  PALEOFACIES  . . .  THE  GE¬ 
OLOGIST’S  NEW  TOOL.  Oil  Gas  J.,  50,  164- 
167  (1952)  March  24. 

Applications  of  paleontology  to  geological  ex¬ 
ploration  is  discussed.  J.  D.  Parent 

R«Mrvoir  RMearch 

Geffen,  T.  M.,  Parrish,  D.  R.,  Haynes,  G.  W., 
Morse,  R.  A.  EFFICIENCY  OF  GAS  DIS¬ 
PLACEMENT  FROM  POROUS  MEDIA  BY 
LIQUID  FLOODING.  J.  Petroleum  Technology, 
4,  T29-T38  (1952)  February, 

From  the  laboratory  and  field  tesLs  on  relative 
permeability  and  residual  gas  saturation  by 
water  flooding  and  water  imbibition,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  residual  gas  saturations  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  laboratory  on  core  plugs  are, 
within  practical  limits,  the  same  as  will  occur 


in  a  gas  sand  under  a  water  flood.  Residual  gas 
saturations  vary  from  15%  to  50‘'o  pore  space 
for  different  sands.  D.  C.  Garni 

Kinney,  P.  T.,  Killins,  C.  R.  and  Nielsen,  R.  F. 
CAPILLARY  PRESSURE  AND  WETTABIL¬ 
ITY  STUDIES  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  SANDS. 
H’orW  Oil,  134,  174-181  (1952)  March. 
Application  of  capillary  pressure  data  on  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Venango  sands  is  discussed,  with  par¬ 
ticular  regard  to  wettability  and  to  a  correla¬ 
tion  function  known  as  the  “J-function.”  A 
number  of  oil-into-brine  curves  with  brine-into- 
oil  curves  from  two  sands  are  compare<l.  The 
“J-function”  of  Leverett  as  modified  by  the 
use  of  a  “saturation  function”  or  “reduced  .satu¬ 
ration”  function  appears  to  have  possibilities 
as  a  correlation  function  for  the  average  tex¬ 
tural  matrix  of  a  given  sand  type. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Riv«r-Crotnng  Breaks 

Timothy,  P.  H.  BREAKS  IN  PIPE-LINE 
RIVER  CROSSINGS— AND  HOW  TO  PRE¬ 
VENT  THEM.  Oil  Gas  J.  50.  108-111  (1952) 
March  10. 

A  study  of  all  available  records — hydrographic 
and  toiwgraphic  surveys,  discharge  data,  and 
geological  information  of  the  river  banks  and 
bed — prior  to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  river 
crossing  is  es.sential.  This  background  informa¬ 
tion  will  permit  an  estimate  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  changes  that  could  be  expected  to 
occur  at  the  site.  The  author  believes  that  a 
river  crossing  should  be  designed  so  as  to  ac¬ 
comodate  the.se  estimated  changes.  A  multiple 
crossing  is  believed  to  be  more  practical  than  a 
single  large-diameter  crossing. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Sulfur  Recovery 

Parker,  J.  L.  HOW  MUCH  IT  WILL  COST 
YOU  TO  RECOVER  SULFUR  FROM  HjS. 
Petroleum  Processing,!,  338-339  (1952)  March. 

Plant  inve.stment  and  detailed  operating  costs 
are  given  for  the  recovery  of  sulfur  from  hydro¬ 
gen  sulfide  present  in  Girbotol  effluents.  The 
cost  figures  for  sulfur  recovery  in  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  5,  10,  or  15  tons  sulfur  per  day  vary 
from  $20.60  to  $14.15  per  ton  sulfur,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  capacity  of  the  installation. 

C.  E.  Hummel 
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FMurtirm  r,  H.  C.  NKW  .HO-Tf)N  SULFUR  RE- 
rON  ERV  PLANT  AT  CALFIARV,  Prtroleum 
Knu.  21.  (  (1952)  March. 

Thin  artirU-  (U-wriU-s  the  desijfn  of  a  sulfur  re¬ 
covery  plant,  l»einK  hiiilt  by  Foster-Wheeler 
Limited  fur  the  Royalite  Oil  C'ompany  Ltd.  of 
CalKary,  Alla-rta.  Natural  k^s.  from  Turner 
Valley  wells,  is  de.sulfurized  at  present  in  a 
Oirlsttol  unit,  usiiiK  munr>ethanolamine  a.s  an 
Mbsorl)ent.  The  absorbent  is  rcKenerated  by 
IstiliiiK  off  the  hydroKen  sulfide  and  carbon  di¬ 
oxide,  which  are  vented  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
new  plant,  ex|M*cted  to  la*Kin  oiH*rationa  in  April, 
will  process  this  acid  khs  stoichiometrically  with 
air  to  prisluce  elemental  .sulfur.  Thi.s  sulfur  is 
exiHs  ted  to  Is*  99.5  i¥*r  cent  pure  and  wilt  be 
marketed  in  bulk  form.  The  plant  capacity  is 
thirty  loriK  tons  la-r  twenty-four  hour  pericnl; 
in  order  to  operab-  at  this  fijrure,  2,130  Mcf  of 
acid  jfas  must  la*  pna-essed.  AveraRe  analyses 
of  the  natural  Ras  firoce.s.sed  and  the  acid  Ras 
produced,  o|H*ratinR  temja'ratures,  pressures, 
and  rates  of  both  the  (lirlKitol  ainl  sulfur  re¬ 
covery  units,  and  photoRraphs  are  presented. 

J.  1.  Wrozina 

Zurcher,  P.  SULFUR  FROM  INDUSTRIAL 
(lASES.  t't  truU  um  I'rnrrKHitni,  7,3.33-.337  (1952) 
•March. 

This  literaturi*  survey  covers  proces.ses  for  re- 
moviiiR  hydroRen  sultide  from  Rases,  ami  meth- 
(mIs  of  produciiiR  elemental  sulfur  from  the  hy- 
droRen  sulfide.  Thirty-five  references  to  these 
prtKt'sses  are  included.  The  conversion  of  hy- 
droReii  sulfide  to  sulfur  by  modern  commercial 
plants  is  de.scrilied  in  detail. 

('.  E.  Hummel 

Synthetic  Ammonia  Production 

Weber,  (’..  NEW  FIELD  FOR  OIL.  Oil  Gatt  J., 
.5(),  70-71  (19.52)  .March  10. 

Natural  Ras  is  utilized  in  the  production  of 
synthetic  ammonia  with  250  MMcf/day  used 
this  y»‘ar  with  the  exjiectation  of  350  MMcf  day 
Umiir  used  in  19,53.  It  is  ex|M‘cted  that  75%  of 
the  total  ammonia  proiluction  will  be  derived 
from  jHdroleum  sources  by  the  end  of  1952. 

W.  G.  Bair 


Texas-lllinoi*  Pipeline 

Oates,  J.  F.  TEXAS-ILLINOIS  GAS  LINE 
BRINGS  375  .MCF  GAS  TO  .MIDWEST.  Pipe 
Lfwe  .Vew’s,  24,  29-.35  (1952)  March. 

Many  interestinR  details  of  the  Texas-Illirois 
line  are  given.  J.  D.  Parent 

6.  PETROLEUM  AND 
SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUELS 

Catalyst! 

Uhitwood,  11.  Fitzpatrisk,  J.  T.,  F'owler, 
G.  W.,  and  F’reure,  B.  T.  (a.ssigned  to  Union 
Carbide  and  ('arlion  Corp.)  NICKEL-COPPEIR- 
ClIROMIA-ALKALI  METAL  SULFATE  CAT¬ 
ALYST  AND  ITS  PREPARATION.  U.S.  2.- 
.588,359  (1952)  .March  11. 

A  nickel-copiKT-chromic  oxide-alkali  sulphate, 
stabilized  hydroRenation  catalyst  suitable  for 
dehydroRenation  is  claimed. 

J.  Pleticka 

Milliken,  T.  IL.  .Ir.  PROCESS  AND  AP- 
PARATUS  h'OR  PRODUCING  HYDROGEL 
BEADS.  U.S.  2..588,402  (19.52)  March  11. 

A  j)rocesa  and  apparatus  for  producing  hydrogel 
beads  is  claimed.  This  system  should  increase 
the  etficiency  and  the  rale  of  production  of  the 
b<‘ads.  W.  J.  Pleticka 

Parravano,  G.  THE  REDUCTION  OF  NICKEL 
OXIDE  BY  HYDROGEN,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc. 
74,  1194-1198  (19.52)  March  5. 

The  reduction  of  nickel  oxide  by  hydrogen  has 
been  studied  in  the  range  of  150-350®  and  initial 
pressures  of  hydrogen  from  200  to  500  mm.  The 
addition  of  foreign  ions  to  nickel  oxide  affects 
lioth  the  rate  and  activation  energy  for  reduc¬ 
tion.  These  effects  have  been  related  to  the 
change  in  the  electronic  projjerties  of  the  oxide. 

Author’s  Abstract 
Pitzer,  E.  W.  (assigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  DEHYDROGENATION  OF  HYDROCAR¬ 
BONS  WITH  SYNTHETIC  GEL-TYPE  .MET¬ 
AL  OXIDE  CATALYSTS.  U.S.  2,586,377  (1952) 
February  19.  ,, 

A  method  for  the  preparation  of  a  .synthetic  gel- 
tyi)e  metal  oxide  catalyst  is  claimed.  The  pre¬ 
cipitations  at  room  temi)erature,  and  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  pn*cipitate  without  washing  are  the 
unique  features  claimed.  W.  J.  Pleticka 


Catalyst  Handling 

Stormont.  I).  H.  GKNERAL  PETROLEUM 
LICKS  EROSION  PROBLEM  IN  T.C.C.  CAT¬ 
ALYST-HANDLING  LINES,  (hi  Cas  J.,  50, 
266-269  (1952)  March  17. 

F>o.sion  problem.s  in  catalyst  handlint;  lines, 
kiln  lininKs.  elevator  chains,  coke  handling 
equipment  and  .slurry-lines  are  di.scu.s.sed  and 
the  successful  solutions  are  pre.sented. 

IL  A.  Dirksen 

Fischer-Tropsch 

Wat.son.  C.  W.  (assigned  to  The  Texas  Co.) 
PROCESS  FOR  ('ATALYTIC  CONVERSION 
OF  CARBON  OXIDES.  U  S.  2.585.981  (1952) 
I'ebruary  19. 

The  patent  claims  that  by  removiiiK  water 
formed  by  the  catalytic  conversion  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydroj^en  into  hydrocarlK)na.  and 
by  the  addition  of  carbon  dioxide,  conversions 
of  95  to  99.5'’o  of  the  carl>on  monoxide  can  be 
obtained.  H.  A.  Dirksen 

Petroleum  Coke 

TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  ('OKE.  Petro- 
hum  Procesnind,  7,  .‘551-252  (1952)  March. 
Although  current  prices  of  metallurgical  grades 
of  petroleum  coke  are  $21  for  still-run  and 
$55-60  for  graded  and  bagged,  48%  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  production  is  going  into  the  low-value  fuel 
market.  Refiners  blame  the  deficiency  in  high 
grade  coke  U|M)n  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
low-sulfur  crudes  Inung  proces.sed,  so  that  all 
the  coke  cannot  meet  the  metallurgical  specifica¬ 
tions  of  4.5-12'’o  V.M.,  0.5-2' ,,  sulfur  and  0.75- 
l.O'o  ash.  Comments  on  coke  properties  and 
uses  are  quoted  from  the  papt'rs  of  P.  J.  WiKson 
and  C.  L.  Thomas,  given  at  the  SeptemlH*r  1951 
.symposium  of  the  Division  of  Petroleum  Chem¬ 
istry,  American  Chemical  Society. 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Refinery  Acid  Sludge 

.Nieuwenhuis,  W.  E.  ACID  SLUDGF^  —  ITS 
UTILIZATION  AND  DISPOSAL.  Inst.  Pe¬ 
troleum  ( Briti.sh) ,  .38,  21-3.2  (19.52)  January. 

The  utilization  and  disi)osal  of  oil-refinery  acid 
sludge  may  be  effected  in  thrive  different 
ways: — (a)  utilizing  its  heating  value  by  burn¬ 
ing  under  a  boiler;  (b)  hydrolysing  the  sludge 
and  recovering  the  separate<I  oil  and  concen¬ 
trating  the  resulting  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  (c) 


decom|M>sing  the  sludge  thermally  to  form  SO; 
and  coke  (reduction  at  2.50  to  .‘500  C),  or  SO; 
and  carbon  dioxide  (combu.stion  at  llOO"  to 
12(K>  C),  and.  after  purification,  reconverting 
the  SO;  into  sulphuric  acid  in  a  contact  plant. 
F'rom  a  point  of  view  of  utilization,  acid  sludge 
has  a  potential  value  as  a  source  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  as  a  fuel,  according  to  the  relative  con¬ 
tents  of  the  components.  Next  to  the  chemical 
comiK)sition  the  physical  properties  of  the 
sludge  are  factors  in  determining  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  conversion  proce.ss.  Some  types  of 
sludge  have  a  pronounced  tendency  to  |H)lymer- 
ize,  to  harden,  or  to  coke,  thus  causing  con¬ 
siderable  handling  difficulties.  Heavy  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  sludge  could  hitherto  l»e  dispo.sed  of  .sat¬ 
isfactorily  only  by  burning  it  in  a  rotary  drum- 
tyjK'  kiln,  less  viscous  sludges  rich  in  organic 
material  could  Ik*  burned  in  gun-type  burners 
after  homogenizing  the  .sludge  or  sludge  fuel 
oil  mixture  in  a  mill  or  using  gas  oil  as  a  car¬ 
rier.  Hydrolysis  of  sludge  may  la?  considered 
for  .sludges  containing  19  to  70'  „  wt.  sulphuric 
acid,  using  Mantius  vacuum  or  Uhemico  drum- 
type  concentrators  to  rwover  (he  sulphuric 
acid.  Concentration  may  be  omitted,  when  the 
dilute  acid  can  be  directly  employed  for  fertil¬ 
izer  manufacture  (sui)erphosphate  and  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphate).  Acid  lo8.se.s  in  the  combined 
hydrolysis-concentration  process  may  Ih»  high, 
due  to  acid  decomposition  to  form  SO;  during 
concentration.  In  addition,  foaming  and  severe 
fouling  by  precipitating  organic  material  may 
be  encountered. Commercial  decomiMJsing  plants 
were  developed  by  Mon.santo  and  ('hemico.  The 
.Monsanto-Ross  system  handles  sjient  alkyla¬ 
tion  acid,  producing  by-pro«luct  coke  containing 
7  to  8  per  cent  wt  sulphur.  The  Monsanto-Mann- 
heim  decomposer  is  intended  to  handle  not  only 
s))ent  alkylation  acid  but  also  sludges  richer  in 
organic  material.  Chemico’s  proce.sses  are  for 
decomposing  either  sja-nt  alkylation  acid  at 
1100  to  1200  C  in  a  burner,  or  for  processing 
heavier  sludges  with  a  sulphuric  acid  content 
down  to  .50  per  cent  wt  in  a  rotating  coke  kiln 
at  280  C.  Author’s  Ab.stract 

F'ditor’s  Comment :  The  above  abstract  is  se- 
ItHTted  from  a  .symi)o.sium  of  4  similar  papers. 

Shale  Oil 

.Martin,  H.  Z.,  and  Barr,  F\  T.  (a.ssigned  to 
Standard  Oil  Development  Co.)  FLUIDIZED 
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DISTILLATION  OF  SHALE.  US.  2.589.109 
(1952)  Marrh  11. 

A  continuoun  mt'thcHl  of  dintillinfc  oil  nhale  by 
the  u.He  of  liKnite  or  bituminou.i  coal  of  HUbntan- 
tially  different  particle  aize  from  the  nhale,  in 
the  retort  no  a.s  to  8U|>[)ly  heat  by  direct  heat 
exchaiiRe  for  dintillation  in  claimed. 

W.  J.  Pleticka 

SherwcxHl.  P.  W.  SHALE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
AND  REFlNINd  TODAY.  PART  11.  Petro- 
hum  /iV/i«er,  .11,  I.‘t4-Ut8  (1952)  March. 

The  variouA  whale  oil  carbonization  proce8.se.s 
utiliziiiK  internally  heate«l  ndortw  are  de.Hcribed. 

W.  J.  Pleticka 

Synthetic  Alcohols 

Morrell.  C.  E.,  Hiribauer,  F.  A.,  and  Carl.son, 
C.  S.  (a.HwiKned  to  Standard  Oil  Development 
Co.)  DISTILI.ATION  OF  0X0  ALCOHOLS. 
U.S.  2.589,018  (19.52)  March  11. 

Thia  pnH'esw  concerns  the  purification  of  crude 
alcohols  made  by  the  reaction  of  water  gas 
with  olefinic  hydrocarlsuis  in  the  presence  of 
a  carbonylation  catalyst.  C.  A.  Hall 

O’Cotmor,  R.  and  Pearce,  F.  (I.  (assigned  to 
Stanolind  Oil  and  Has  Co.)  METHOD  FOR 
I'URIFYINO  ALCOHOLS.  U.S.  2.587,753 
(19.52)  March  4. 

This  patent  concerns  the  separation  of  alcohols 
from  ailmixture  with  other  organic  compounds 
by  the  prei>aration,  .segregation,  and  decompo¬ 
sition  of  borate  esters.  C.  A.  Hall 

Synthetic  Fuel  Costs 

Davi.s,  \V.  H.  SYNTHETK’  LltjUID  FUELS 
HY  COAL  HYDROdENATION.  J.  thtrohum 
Technology,  4,  17,  Sect.  1;  5,  Sect.  2  (1952) 
h'ebruary. 

A  National  Petroleum  Council  report  shows 
that  gasoline  could  In*  jinnluced  at  a  hyiaitheti- 
cal  coal  hydrogenation  plant  at  Rink  Springs, 
Wyo.  at  a  cost  of  41  cents  jier  gallon.  A  similar 
report  issuetl  by  the  L’.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  indi¬ 
cated  a  cost  of  about  1 1  cents  |)er  gallon. 

C.  A.  Hall 

Schultz.  P.  R.  FA('TS.  NOT  FKTION  ABOUT 
SYNTHETU'  LIQUID  FUELS.  Petroleum  Re¬ 
finer,  .31,  88-98  (1952)  March. 

The  article  comjiares  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 


and  the  National  Petroleum  Council  reports  on 
estimated  costs  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from 
coal  hydrogenation  and  oil  shale. 

H.  A.  Dirksen 

7.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS 
AND  TESTS 

Aromatics  Detormination 

Watson,  A.  T.  DETERM  1  NAT  ION  OF  TOTAL 
PER  CENT  AROMATICS  IN  HEAVY  PE¬ 
TROLEUM  DISTILLATES.  Anal.  Chem.,  24, 
.507-512  (19.52)  March. 

An  improved  method  for  the  determination  of 
total  aromatics  in  heavy  ixdroleum  distillates 
is  described.  The  strong  atlinity  of  silica  gel  for 
aromatics  is  utilized  for  their  removal.  An  ac¬ 
curacy  of  J.  1.0'  o  ia  claimed.  D.  V,  Kniebes 

Dew  Point 

Buchanan,  R.  H.,  King,  A.  R.,  and  Satterly,  R.  H. 
DEW-POINT  DETERMINATION  BY  VISI¬ 
BLE  WETTINO.  Australian  J.  Applied  Chem.. 
.3,  14.  15  (1952)  March. 

A  method  is  pre.sented  for  determining  the  dew¬ 
point  of  hydrophobic  (lacking  affinity  for  wa¬ 
ter)  air  mixtures.  In  a  conventional  dew-point 
apparatus  the  mirror  is  wetted  by  a  thin  film 
and  there  is  negligable  change  in  reflectivity. 
In  this  method  a  specially  prepared  surface  of 
grey  velvet-like  copjier  sulfide  is  used.  This 
surface  is  instantly  transformed  to  a  glossy 
black  when  minute  quantities  of  the  hydropho¬ 
bic  material  condense  on  it.  The  principle  can 
be  extended  less  successfully  to  mixtures  of  air 
and  hydrophilic  solvents  (solvents  with  strong 
allinity  for  water)  by  using  a  finely-ground 
gla.ss  surface. 

Abstracters  note:  This  method  would  seem  to 
have  considerable  merit  for  the  determination 
of  hydrocarbon  dew-points  in  natural  gas. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

Ethylene  Removal 

CollH’rt.  J.  W.  REMOVAL  OF  ETHYLENE 
FRO.M  STORAGE  ATMOSPHERES.  Refriger¬ 
ating  Eng.  60.  265-267,  306  (1952)  March. 

Te.sts  show  that  ordinary  activated  charcoal  is 
of  no  use  for  continuous  removal  of  low  concen¬ 
trations  of  ethylene.  It  ap|)ears  from  the  tests 
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with  ozone  that  ethylene  can  be  removed,  but 
should  be  removed  in  a  separate  chamber. 

B.  G.  Lang 

rn«l  Analysis 

Darby,  H.  T.  SOLID  AND  GASEOUS  FUELS. 
Anal.  Chem.,  24.  244-251  (1952)  February. 

The  progres-s  in  method.s  of  analysis  for  solid 
and  gaseous  fuels  is  discu.ssed  for  the  year  of 
1951.  A  bibliography  of  references  found  from 
September  1949  through  September  1951  is 
included.  D.  \'.  Kniebes 

(•as  Sampling 

Pritchard,  F.  W.,  Walton.  W.  H.  A  NEW  TECH¬ 
NIQUE  OF  GAS  SAMPLING.  Chem.  and  Ind. 
(Briti.sh)  155,  February  23,  1952. 

Gas  samples  for  laboratory  analysis  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  compressing  the  gas  into  small  metal 
cylinders  by  means  of  a  special  hand  pump. 
Pre.s8ures  of  over  10  atmospheres  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  A  pressure  regulator  which  supplies  gas 
from  the  cylinder  at  a  low  constant  pressure  is 
described.  C.  E.  Hummel 

HCN  Determination 

Brown,  W.  B.  THE  BENZIDINE  ACETATE- 
COPPER  ACETATE  TEST  FOR  HYDROGEN 
CYANIDE.  Chem.  and  Ind.  (British),  113 
February  9,  1952. 

Detailed  instructions  are  given  for  determining 
if  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  cyanide  in  air 
exceeds  one  part  in  one  hundred  thousand. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

Infrared  Spectroscopy 

Gore,  E.  C.  INFRARED  SPECTROSCOPY. 
Anal.  Chem.,  24,  8-13  (1952)  January.  ' 

The  article  summarizes  the  work  done  in  the 
field  of  infrared  spectroscopy  during  the  year 
of  1951.  J.  M.  Errington 

Oxygen  Determination 

Grosse,  A.  V.  and  Kirshenbaum,  A.  D.  DIRECT 
DETERMINATION  OF  OXYGEN  IN  OR¬ 
GANIC  COMPOUNDS  BY  ELEMENTARY 
ISOTOPIC  ANALYSIS.  Anal.  Chem.  24,  584- 
585  (1952)  March. 

The  authors’  method  for  determination  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  organic  compounds  by  isotope  addition 
(see  Afial.  Chem.  21,  386-90  (1949)  has  been 
improved,  due,  first  to  the  availability  of  heavy 


oxygen  in  a  higher  concentration  range,  and, 
secondly  to  a  more  accurate  isotope-ratio  deter¬ 
mination  made  possible  by  the  Nier-Consoli- 
dated  ma.ss  spectrometer.  The  average  deviation 
from  the  true  value  was  found  to  be  0.74%  of 
the  oxygen  content.  D.  M.  Mason 

Steyermark,  A.,  McNally,  M.  J.,  Wis*?man,  W. 
A..  Nivens,  R.,  and  Blava,  F.  P.  FURNACE 
FOR  MICRODETERMINATION  OF  OXY¬ 
GEN  IN  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS.  Anal. 
Chem.,  24.  589-590  (1952)  March, 

A  constant  temperature  furnace  operating  at 
1120°  C  is  de.scribed.  It  was  designed  for  the 
determination  of  oxygen  in  organic  compounds 
by  the  Unterzaucher  method. 

1).  M.  Mason 

Oxygen  in  Gas 

McArthur,  I.  A.  A  METHOD  FOR  DETER¬ 
MINING  LOW  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  OX¬ 
YGEN  IN  GASES.  J.  Appl.  Chem.  (British),  2, 
91-96  (1952)  February. 

The  method  was  developed  primarily  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  oxygen  of  a  plant  gas,  containing  99"o 
carbon  dioxide  but  is  also  suitable  for  use  with 
other  gases,  e.g.  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide.  The  amount  of  oxygen  is  measured 
by  passing  the  gas  through  a  known  volume 
of  dilute  acidified  chromous  chloride  solution 
and  determining  the  resultant  change  in  chro¬ 
mous  ion  concentration.  The  method  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  determine  concentrations  of  oxygen 
over  a  wide  range.  Its  accuracy  has  been  proved 
over  the  range  of  5-55  parts  per  million. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Petroleum  Analysit 

Levin,  H.  PETROLEUM.  Anal.  Chem.,  24,  266- 
270  (1952)  February. 

Developments  in  analytical  chemistry  pertinent 
to  the  petroleum  field  are  reviewed.  Continued 
emphasis  on  instrumental  techniques  is  evident. 

D.  M.  Mason 

Spectremetric  Analysit 

Brown,  R.  A.,  Melpolder,  F.  W.  and  Young, 
W.S.  ANALYSIS  FROM  GASES  TO  WAXES 
BY  MASS  SPECTROMETRY.  Petroleum  Proc¬ 
essing,  1,  2Q4-2\l  (1952)  February. 

The  article  summarizes  the  history  of  the  mass 
spectrometer.  It  describes  some  of  the  innova- 
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tioiis  «n<J  t»K'hniqii«'fl  in  or(l*T  to  make 

the  analyHin  of  extremely  complex  hiKh  molecii- 
lar-weijfht  «’ompouti(l.-<  imsaihle. 

J.  M.  Krrinjrton 

The  following'  artic-len,  the  ahstractH  for  which 
apiH-ar  on  the  paKes  indiiated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention: 

I'omerantz.  I*.  SYNTIIKSIS  ANI>  IMIYSK  Ah 
I’KOl'KHTIKS  OF  N-UFFTANK.  p  l(t:i  ’ 
Swindells.  J  F  AftSOLFTK  VISCOSITY  OF 
WATKH  AT  2t»  C.  p.  10:$ 

Waters,  F.  THFCK  FACTLITATKS  (’OH- 
KOSION  srKVKY.  p.  HXi 

^  8.  GENERAL  AND 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Adsorption  Theory 

Hall.  W.  K.  ON  HALSFY’S  NKW  MFLTI- 
I.AYKK  AOSOKFTION  FtiFATlON.  .1.  Am. 
<’h<  m.  S»r.,  7\.  1  (IS I- 1(182  (H)r>2)  February  20. 

5  Halsey’s  multilayer  isotherm  is  criticized  ho- 

I  cause  its  first  assumption, — that  the  van  der 

i  Waals  enerK.v  oriKitiates  at  one  ahsorhate  di- 

*  ameter  helow  the  center  of  the  first  ailsorhed 

f  layer, — is  incompatihle  w  ith  the  second  assump¬ 

tion, — that  thi-  energy  decays  with  the  third 
power  of  the  dislanc*'  from  the  surface.  If  at¬ 
tractive  enerjzy  of  the  surface  layers  dominates 
J  adsorption,  then  inteKration  over  the  surface 

I  leads  to  a  fourth-power  law. 

I  O.  I’.  Hrysch 

I  Carbon  Pore  Sizes 

$ 

^  .Juhola,  .A.  .1.,  1‘alumho,  A.  .1.  and  Smith,  S.  B. 

A  CO.MI’AKISON  OF  I'OKK  SIZK  DISTKIBl  - 
TKtNS  OF  A( TIVATKO  CABBONS  CAl.t  F- 
l.ATKl)  FBOM  MTKOCKN  AND  WATF.U 
OFSCKHTION  ISOTHFK.MS.  J.  .Im.  ('hrm. 
Nor..  71.  f)l-t>l  (H)r»2)  January  5. 

I’ore-size  (list rihution  curves  for  several  acti¬ 
vated  carhons  computed  hy  the  Barrett,  Joyner, 
Halenda  method  from  the  low-temiierature  ni¬ 
trogen  desorption  isotherms  were  comjtared 
with  pore-size  distribution  curves  computed 
from  water  desorption  isotherms  by  the  method 
descrils'd  by  Juhola  and  Wii^'.  semi-quantita- 
ti\t‘  aK'reernent  was  found  between  the  distribu¬ 
tion  curves  computed  by  the  twci  methods  for 


fKtres  in  the  22  to  3t>0  AnKatrom  radius  ranije. 
Below  22  AiiKstrom  radius  the  method  based 
on  nitroKen  absorption  is  not  theoretically  aj)- 
plicable.  The  water  ad.sorption  method  was 
found  to  Is-  theoretically  applicable  to  the  com- 
jdete  Kamut  of  jiores  found  in  activated  carbons 
and  the  methcsl  yielded  distribution  curves  from 
w  hich  surface  areas  wen*  computed  that  were  in 
essential  agreement  with  the  Brunauer,  Em¬ 
mett  and  Teller  (BET)  areas. 

Authors’  Ab.stract 

Combustion  Research 

Baldwin,  K.  R.  and  Precious,  R.  M.  SPX- 
ONI)  LIMIT  OF  HYDIUK'.EN-OXYGEN  MIX- 
TFRES  BY  THE  WITHDRAWAL  METHOD. 
Satinr  (Briti.sh),  1«‘>,  290-291  (1952)  Febru- 
ary  10. 

Rate  of  evacuation  is  found  to  affect  the  .second 
explosion  limit  of  hydroKen-oxy^en  mixtures 
investiKated  by  the  withdrawal  method.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  water  or  OHj  are  sujfKe.sted  as  inhibit- 
iiiff  the  combu.stion  reaction. 

E.  F.  Searight 

(  ampls  ll.  A.  S.  THE  TIME  RhXiUIRED  FOR 
CONSTANT-VOLUME  COMBUSTION.  J.  Ap- 
pliid  19,  72-76  (1952)  March. 

By  combining  the  results  of  an  elementary 
thermodynamic  analysis  of  the  temperature  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  burned  gases  of  a  con.stant- 
volume  bomb  with  an  examination  of  the  ve¬ 
locity  relations  at  the  tiame  front,  it  is  possible 
to  relate  the  “normal  burning  velocity”  to  the 
time  rate  of  production  of  burned  ga.ses.  Inte¬ 
gration  of  this  equation  leads  to  an  estimate  of 
the  time  re(iuired  for  the  combustion  process. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Gordon,  A.  S.  THE  EXPLOSIVE  REACTION 
OF  CARBON  MONOXIDE  AND  OXYGEN 
AT  THE  SECOND  EXPLOSION  LIMIT  IN 
t)l'ART/,  VESSELS.  J.  Chrm.  l’hy.<(ic!<,  20, 
3 10-341  (1952)  February. 

The  explosive  reaction  of  carl)on  monoxide  and 
oxygen  at  the  second  explosion  limit  was  inves¬ 
tigated  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  container 
walls  and  moisture  content  of  the  ga.ses. 

FL  F'.  Searight 

Patai,  S.  and  Hoffmann,  E.  PRE-IGNITION 
REACTIONS  OF  SO.ME  COMBUSTIBLE 
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SUBSTANCES  WITH  SOLID  OXIDANTS. 
J.  Appl.  Chem.,  (British)  2,  8-11  (1952) 
Januan.’. 

Two  mt*chanisms  for  the  oxidation  of  a  fuel 
with  a  solid  oxidant  are  known  to  exist.  The 
fir.st  requires  two  steps :  Release  of  oxyKon  by 
the  oxidant  followint?  by  the  relea.se<l  oxyRen 
combininK  with  the  fuel.  The  second  is  a  solid- 
■solid  phase  reaction  and  requires  only  one  step, 
that  of  the  oxidant  combining  with  the  fuel. 
Previous  pa(H*rs  indicate  evidence  of  both 
mechanisms  while  this  pa|H-r  pre.sents  the  proof 
for  the  .second.  This  mechanism,  if  true,  would 
l)e  valuable  in  studyin}?  the  initiation  of  the 
combustion  pnqiaKation.  A  concept  of  initiation 
time  and  its  correlation  with  the  Arrhenius 
type  of  equation  is  also  pre.sented. 

S.  Mori 

Cyanide  Manufacture 

Barsky,  G.  (assijjned  to  Freeport  Sulphur  Com¬ 
pany)  PRODUCTION  OF  HYDROGEN  CY¬ 
ANIDE.  U.S.  2,590,146  (1952)  March  25. 

Hydrogen  cyanide,  produced  by  reaction  of 
methane  and  ammonia  on  Pt-Ir  catalyst  above 
GOO'C.,  is  recovered  by  scrubbing  the  process 
ga.ses  with  a  boric  acid-jienta-erythritol  or  a 
boric  acid-glycerol  complex  in  aqueous  solution. 
The  HCN,  merely  di.s.solved,  is  removed  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  solution  under  vacuum.  The  ammonia, 
al.so  picked  up  by  the  scrubbing,  is  removed  by 
heating  in  a  column  to  boiling  tem[)erature, 
which  dissociates  the  chemically-held  ammonia. 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Groombridge,  W.  H.,  and  Hunter,  W.  (assigned 
to  Celanese  Cor|M)ration  of  America)  MANU¬ 
FACTURE  OF  CYANIDES.  U.S.  2,586,030 
(1952)  P'ebruary  19. 

A  process  is  de.scribed  for  the  production  of 
alkali  cyanide  using  Nj,  CO,  Na-COs,  graphite, 
and  an  iron  catalyst  in  a  fluidized  bed.  The 
heat  to  bring  the  reactant  up  to  the  reaction 
temperature  is  supplied  by  the  oxidation  of  CO 
in  a  heat  exchanger.  The  reaction  takes  place 
with  the  ga.seous  reactants  flowing  upward 
while  the  solid  reactant  flows  downward  by 
gravity.  S.  Mori 


Deviations  from  Gas  Laws 

BUnmier.  O.  T.  MEASURE.MENT  OF  GAS 
LAW  DEVI.ATIONS  WITH  BEAN  AND  BUR¬ 
NETT  APPARATUS.  Institute  of  Gas  Tt*ch- 
nology,  Chicago,  linttarch  liuUt  tin  13  (1952) 

May. 

The  deviation  of  the  volumetric  behavior  of 
natural  ga.ses  from  the  ideal  gas  law  is  sub¬ 
stantial  in  the  range  of  pre.ssures  and  temiwr- 
atures  commonly  used  in  natural  gas  trans¬ 
mission.  For  accurate  metering  and  pressure 
drop  calculations  it  is  neces.sary  to  know  this 
deviation.  While  the  deviation  factor  can  often 
l»e  e.stimated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
gas  composition,  it  is  often  desirable  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  ex|)erimentally  for  a  particular  gas. 

Two  tyiH‘s  of  t*quipment  have  been  commonly 
employed  for  this  pur|)o.se  in  the  natural  gas 
industry  :  the  Bean  and  the  Burnett  types.  Both  ; 

in.struments  are  based  on  fundamentally  cor¬ 
rect  principles. 

In  this  work  the  deviations  from  the  ideal  gas  ; 

law  of  two  typical  natural  gases  and  pure  ni-  > 

trogen  were  measured  over  the  pressure  range  ■; 

0-1060  psia,  for  temi)eratures  of  48.7  and  t 

80.UF,  with  both  the  Bean  and  Burnett  ap-  | 

paratus.  The  data  obtained  on  each  gas  with  I 

each  tyjK*  of  equipment  are  in  excellent  agree-  | 

ment,  ^  0.1"j.  The  «lata  obtained  on  nitrogen  ? 

with  both  types  of  equipment  are  also  in  ex-  ) 

cellent  agreement  with  data  in  the  literature.  | 

The  selection  of  the  tyjH?  of  equipment  to  be  | 

used  can,  therefore,  U*  based  on  the  co.st,  and  : 

inv  speed,  aiul  simplicity  of  oi>eration.  The  Bean  t 

ty|)e  of  equipment  is  the  lower-priced  unit  be- 
cau.se  of  the  le.ss  accurate,  le.ss  expensive  pis-  f 

ton  gage  supplied.  The  Burnett  tyi)e  has  the  ad-  I 

vantage  of  greater  sjH-ed  and  simplicity  of  op-  ( 

eration  and  is  more  suitable  for  routine  teat 
work.  Authors’  Abstract 

Flame  Research 

Arthur,  J.  R.  and  Littlejohn,  R.  F.  ROLE  OF 
HYDROGEN  ATO.MS  IN  FLAMES:  AN  EX¬ 
PANSION  I’HENOMENON.  .V«/Mre  (British) 

169,  288-89  (1952)  February  16. 

The  increa.se  in  height  of  the  visible  tlame  when 
a  .sodium  salt  is  ailded  was  investigated  fur 
.several  gas  mi.xtures.  An  explanation  of  this 
expansion  is  given,  ba.sed  on  diffusion  of  hydro¬ 
gen  atoms.  E.  F.  Searight 
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Toward.  H.  F.  and  Jonea,  G.  W.  LIMITS  OF 
FLAMMABILITY  OF  GASES  AND  VAPORS. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Minea  Bull.  503  (1952). 

This  reviaed  bulletin  jjivea  the  reaulta  of  de¬ 
termination  of  flammability  limita  for  a  large 
numl>er  of  gaaea  and  vapora.  and  for  their  mix- 
turea.  Effecta  of  tem[M*rature,  preaaure  and  ig¬ 
nition  af>urce  are  diacuaaed. 

E.  Searight 

Plyler.  E.  K.  and  Ilumphreya.  C.  J.  USE  OF 
RADIATION  FROM  INCANDESCENT  PAR¬ 
TICLES  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF  FLAME 
TEM  PER  ATURE.  J.  Renenrch  Sat.  Bur.  Stand- 
nrda,  47.  456-460  (1951)  December. 

Thia  atudy  waa  undertaken  to  determine  if  the 
radiation  from  incandescent  carbon  particle.s 
could  be  utilized  in  the  measurement  of  the 
tem|)erature  of  flames.  This  is  a  preliminary 
investigation  of  the  measurement  of  flame  tem- 
))eratures  by  using  the  intensities  in  the  ultra¬ 
violet  continuum  at  two  wavelengths  chosen  in 
regions  comparatively  free  from  molecular 
bands  and  comparing  the.se  energies  with  the 
continuous  emission  at  the  same  wavelengths  of 
a  calibrated  tungsten-ribbon  lamp  containing  a 
quartz  window.  F'uel-rich  oxyacetylene  flames 
were  used  l»ecau.se  they  contain  the  desired  in¬ 
candescent  particles.  The  ratios  of  intensities 
in  the  chos<>n  si)ectral  regions  were  determined 
photographically  and  photoelectrically.  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  observed  ratio  for  a  given  flame 
in  terms  of  tempt'rature  has  been  made,  and 
flame  tem|K*ratures  from  1.900®  to  2.400®  C. 
have  been  determined. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Scott.  G.  S..  Zabetakis,  M.  G.,  and  Furno,  A.  L. 
FLAMMABILITY  OF  MIXTURES  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  PARAFFIN-HYDROCARBON 
GASES  WITH  AIR  AND  ADDED  NITRO¬ 
GEN  AT  SUBATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURES. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Report  of  Investigation 
4839  (1952)  January. 

Flammability  limits  of  natural  gas.  methane, 
ethane,  propane,  and  the  butanes  were  investi¬ 
gated  at  reduced  pressure.  Applicability  of  the 
mixture  rule  at  reduced  pressure  is  discussed. 
Quantities  of  nitrogen  nece.ssary  to  render  mix¬ 
tures  nonflammable  were  investigated. 

E.  F.  Searight 


Graphil*  R«€ictiens 

Quarterman,  L.,  and  Primak,  W.  THE  HEAT 
OF  REACTION  OF  GRAPHITE  AND  POTAS¬ 
SIUM.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  74,  806-809  (1952) 
February  5. 

The  experimental  apparatus  and  the  procedure 
for  determining  the  heat  of  reaction  when 
graphite  combines  with  potassium  is  discussed 
in  detail.  The  product  is  presumably  K  C4,  and 
the  heat  of  reaction  for  this  compound  between 
66.5  to  94.6®  C.  is  about  81  k  cal/g. 

S.  Mori 

Methan«-Nitrog«n  Prop«rtiM 

Bloomer,  O.  T.  and  Parent,  J.  D.  PHYSICAL- 
CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  METHANE- 
NITROGEN  MIXTURES.  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology,  Chicago,  Research  Bulletin  17 
(1952)  April. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  literature  survey,  the 
laboratory  equipment  design,  experimental  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  experimental  data  from  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  pha.se  equilibrium  and  pres- 
sure-volume-temperature  relationships  for 
methane,  nitrogen,  and  mixtures  thereof. 

Due  to  the  very  low  temperatures  required,  ex¬ 
perimental  runs  were  made  in  a  cell  of  constant 
volume  immersed  in  a  constant  temperature 
bath.  The  cell  was  of  heavy  glass  tubing,  and 
its  contents  were  stirred  with  a  steel  ball  which 
was  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  manually 
operated  magnet.  Gas  was  admitted  to  the  cell 
in  measured  increments  from  a  high  pressure 
source,  so  that  as  the  pressure  was  raised  the 
.sy.stem  passed  successively  and  i.sothermally 
through  the  states  of  superheated  vapor,  satu¬ 
rated  vapor,  mixed  vapor  and  liquid,  and  finally, 
.saturated  liquid.  Graphical  analyses,  rather 
than  visual  observations,  were  employed  for  ac¬ 
curate  determinations  of  dew  and  bubble  points. 
Pressure-temperature,  temperature-composi¬ 
tion,  and  pressure-composition  diagrams,  as 
well  as  charts  relating  the  equilibrium  vapor¬ 
ization  constant  to  pressure  and  temperature, 
have  been  prepared.  The  critical  regions  of  the 
mixtures  were  investigated,  and  diagrams  were 
constructed  showing  the  effect  of  composition 
on  critical  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  phase  equilibrium  data  have  been  com¬ 
pared  with  values  calculated  by  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion  laws;  these  comparisons  show  that  these 


laws  are  not  adequate  for  this  system,  even  at 
low  pressures.  The  reliability  of  the  data  is 
discussed,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  dew  and 
bubble  point  data  are  reliable  to  ±2  psi  or 
±;0.1®F,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Internal  con¬ 
sistency  and  reproducibility  were  very  satis¬ 
factory*.  Confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the 
data  was  enhanced  by  the  ability  to  determine 
the  compositions  of  the  pure  gases  and  of  the 
gaseous  mixtures  with  the  mass  spectrometer. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Phcis«  Equilibria 

Herington,  E.  F.  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BI¬ 
NARY  AND  TERNARY  VAPOUR-LIQUID 
EQUILIBRIUM  DATA  ON  SYSTEMS  WITH 
MORE  THAN  ONE  LIQUID  PHASE.  J.  Ap¬ 
plied  Chem.  (British),  2,  19-23  (1952)  January. 

The  conditions  under  which  both  the  Gibbs- 
Duhem  equation  and  the  expression  connecting 
the  excess  free  energy  of  mixing  with  activity 
coeflicients  applied  to  systems  with  more  than 
one  liquid  pha.se  are  critically  examined. 
Throughout  the  development  the  vapor  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  behave  as  an  ideal  gas.  As  a  result 
of  this  study  a  method  of  plotting  equilibrium 
data  on  systems  with  two  or  more  liquid  phases 
is  recommended  and  thermodynamic  tests  for 
consistency  of  experimental  data  are  presented. 
The  methods  are  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of 
published  data  on  the  system  n-butanol — water. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

Herington.  E.  F.  A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE 
INTERPOLATION  OF  TERNARY  VAPOUR- 
LIQUID  EQUILIBRIUM  DATA.  J.  Applied 
Chem.  (Briti.sh)  2.  11-19  (1952)  January. 

A  new  method  of  plotting  the  logarithmic  ac¬ 
tivity  coefficients  of  each  component  in  a  ternary 
system  is  described  which  takes  advantage  of 
information  on  the  three  binary  systems.  A 
method  of  interpolation  is  described  and  ther¬ 
modynamic  tests  for  consistency  of  the  plots 
are  developed.  The  use  of  the  procedure  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  application  to  published  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  system  acetonitrile-trichloroethylene- 
water.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

R«f«r«nc«  Fu«U 

Pomerantz,  P.  SYNTHESIS  AND  PHYSI¬ 
CAL  PROPERTIES  OF  N-HEPTANE  AND 


2.2.4-TRIMETHYLPENTANE.  J.  Reeearck 
Nat.  Bureau  Standards.  48,  76-81  (1952) 

January. 

Samples  of  n-heptane  and  2,2,4-trimethyIpen- 
tane  were  prepared  in  high  purity  (99.983%  *nd 
99.994%  respectively)  for  use  as  standard  ref¬ 
erence  fuels.  One  lot  of  n-heptane  was  used  to 
prepare  standard  samples  for  the  comparison 
of  precision  heat-capacity  calorimeters.  Physi¬ 
cal  constants  were  determined  on  the  purest 
fractions  obtained.  D.  M.  Mason 

Viscosity  Standards 

Swindells,  J.  F.,  Coe,  J.  R.,  Jr.  and  Godfrey, 
T.  B.  ABSOLUTE  VISCOSITY  OF  WATER 
AT  20®  C.  J.  Research  Nat.  Bureau  Standards, 
48, 1-31  (1952)  January. 

The  value  found  for  the  viscosity  of  water  is 
0.010019  poise  as  compared  with  0.01005  poise, 
which  has  generally  been  accepted  for  the  past 
30  years.  It  is  recommended  that  other  labora¬ 
tories  adopt  this  value  as  the  primary  reference 
standard  for  comparative  measurements  of 
viscosity.  N.  L.  Carr 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention: 

Brown.  R.  A.  ANALYSIS  FROM  GASES  TO 
WAXES  BY  MASS  SPECTROMETRY,  p.  99 
Hanson.  O.  M.  THERMAL  DIFFUSION  AP- 
PARATUS.  p.  105 

9.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Coal-Tar  Bases 

Coulson,  E.  A.,  Hales,  J.  L.  and  Ditcham,  J.  B. 
STUDIES  IN  THE  COAL-TAR  BASES.  IV. 
LUTIDINE  AND  COLLIDINE  FRACTIONS. 
J.  Applied  Chem.  (British),  2,  71-77  (1952) 
February. 

The  lutidine  and  collidine  fractions  of  coal-tar 
bases  contain  as  predominating  constituents 
2:5-,  2:4-,  and  2 :3-lutidines,  6-ethyl-2-methyl- 
pyridine,  3-ethyipyridine,  and  2 :4 :6-  and  2 :3 :6- 
collidines.  The  four  first-mentioned  bases  occur 
in  commercial  “2:4-2:6-lutidine.”  3-Ethylpyri- 
dine  has  been  isolated  from  a  coal-tar  collidine 
for  the  first  time.  All  these  bases  form  max¬ 
imum-boiling-point  azeotropes  with  phenol, 
some  of  which  can  be  used  to  effect  the  concen- 


tration  or  m'paration  of  individual  baaos:  6- 
ethyl-2-m«‘thyl|)yridin»*  in  particular  ia  readily 
obtaine<l  in  this  way,  2  :5-lutidine  forma  a  hiKh- 
meltiriK’  complex  with  phenol  which  can  lx*  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  aeparation  of  a  hij^h  pro|Mjrtion  of 
thia  baae  from  mixturea  in  which  it  occura.  In¬ 
frared  absorption  8|x*ctroacopy  provides  con- 
viTiient  methods  for  the  analysis  of  picoline, 
lutidine  and  collidine  fractions 

Authors'  Abstract 

Cyclopropane 

.S<<itt,  K.  J.  and  (lunnintr,  11.  K.  TIIK  I*()LY- 
•MKKIZATION  OF  CYCLOl'UOPANK. Phys. 
Chfin.,  .'iti,  l.'iG-ltIO  (iy.52)  January. 

A  mechanism  for  the  lltr  photo.sensitized  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  cyclopropane  has  lH*en  explained  by 
assumiiiK  the  formation  of  a  |)oly methylene 
biradical.  The  pnxluct  was  an  oily  straw-colored 
liquid  having  an  average  carbon  numl)er  of  6.1 
ix-r  molecule.  It  has  Ix-en  projwsed  from  pre¬ 
liminary  analysis  of  the  product  that  these 
polymers  Jire  either  mono-or  di-substituted 
cyclohexanes.  S.  Mori 

Ethylene  Recovery 

Kniel,  L.  (assiifned  to  The  Lummus  Company) 
PKODl'CTION  OF  FTIIYLKNK.  U.S.  2,588,- 
T2:i  (11)52)  March  4. 

The  pnx'e.Hs  outlined  here  has  as  its  object  the 
recovery  of  ethylene  from  K^-seous  mixtures 
containiiiK  larRe  pro|H>rtiona  of  methane  and 
hydroKen.  The.se  conu>ounds  are  substantially 
removed  by  the  u.se  of  a  recti fyiriR  ab.sorber  be¬ 
fore  the  ethylene  is  fractionated  from  the  other 
compounds  of  the  mixture.  C.  A.  Hall 

Hydrogenation 

Ipatieff,  V.  N.  and  I’ine.s,  H.  (assigned  to  Uni¬ 
versal  Oil  Products  Co.)  CATALYTIC  HY- 
DKOCKNATION  OF  AROMATIC  IIYDRO- 
CAKHONS  IN  A  STAINLKSS  STEKL  RE¬ 
ACTOR.  U.S.  2.586,5:15  (11)52)  February  11). 

This  patent  covers  pnx'e.sses  in  which  aromatic 
hydrix'arlHjns  are  hydrogenated  in  the  presence 
of  nickel  (and  in  some  cases  chromium)  stain- 
le.ss  steels  and  of  a  catalyst  com(>osite  compris¬ 
ing  cojqx  r  and  alumina.  Tenux.*ratures  of  200® 
to  400  C.,  and  pressures  of  50  to  200  atmos¬ 
pheres  are  employed  in  these  reactions. 

C.  A.  Hall 


10.  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Automatic  Blending 

Saxe,  W.  E.  (assigned  to  The  Conveyor  Co., 
Inc.)  METHOD  OF  AND  APPARATUS  FOR 
PROPORTIONING  THE  CONSTITUENTS 
OF  MATERIALS.  U.S.  2,587,531  ( 1952)  Feb¬ 
ruary  26. 

A  multiple-con.stituent  material  (.sand,  coal) 
is  separated  into  its  several  con.stituents  (which 
may  differ  in  size,  color,  s|)eci6c  gravity)  and 
these  are  reblended  to  a  mixture  of  specified 
proportions  automatically  and  continuously  by 
drawing  each  con.stituent  from  its  storage  bin 
onto  sei)arate  variable-8ix*ed  conveyors.  The 
speed  of  the  latter  is  controlled  by  a  continuous 
sampling  and  8ei)arating  device  which  refrac- 
tionates  the  blend  a.ssembled  from  these  convey¬ 
ors.  The  weight  of  each  fraction  of  sample 
serves  to  actuate  the  corresponding  main  con¬ 
veyor.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Bubble-Plate  Gas  Flow 

Cro.ss.  C.  A.  and  Ryder,  H.  THE  CORRELA¬ 
TION  OF  SLOT-OPENING  WITH  FLOW 
RATE  FOR  AIR  BUBBLING  INTO  WATER. 
J.  Appliid  Cktm.  (British),  2,  51-60  (1952) 
February. 

Air  How  rates  through  bubble  plate  slots  (tri¬ 
angular  and  rectangular)  are  measured  and  re¬ 
corded  as  functions  of  the  physical  dimensions 
of  the  slot  and  the  depre.ssion  below  the  apex 
of  the  slot.  Air  rates  of  0.01  to  800  cu.ft.  per 
minute  were  measured  and  data  been  taken  in 
the  range  where  surface  tension  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  results.  The  gas  discharge  rate  is 
calculated  by  considering  the  slot  as  an  orifice 
in  which  the  head,  which  drives  the  gas,  raises 
from  zero  at  the  bottom  to  a  maximum  at  the 
ajx'.x  of  the  slot.  Thia  work  checks  and  extends 
the  results  rei)orted  previously  on  the  same 
subject.  R.  E.  Peck 

Calcining  Retort 

Record.s,  E.  H.  RETORT.  U.S.  2,586,862  (1952) 
February  26. 

A  cylindrical  calcining  retort,  utilizing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  bailies  fur  more  ellicient  and  uniform 
heat  distribution  and  having  an  arrangement 
for  the  generation  and  superheating  of  steam 
for  use  in  the  operation  ia  described. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 


Diffusion 

Hanson,  O.  M.  (assigned  to  Universal  Oil  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.)  THERMAL  DIFFUSION  APPARA¬ 
TUS.  U.S.  2,585,244  (1952)  Februar>-  12. 

A  method  is  described  whereby  separation  of 
the  lighter  and  the  heavier  fractions  by  thermal 
diffusion  can  be  facilitated  by  means  of  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  perforated  or  porous  membrane.  The 
center  of  the  chamber  is  heated,  while  the  outer 
annulus  is  cooled,  and  the  liquid  charge  is  fed 
in  between  the  two.  The  heavier  fraction  is 
drawn  off  at  the  bottom  while  the  lighter  frac¬ 
tion  is  collected  at  the  top  of  the  chamber. 

S.  Mori 

Flow  in  Columns 

Ergun,S.  FLUID  FLOW  THROUGH  PACKED 
COLUMNS.  Chfm.  Kng,  Progress,  48,  89-94 
(1952)  February. 

Theoretical  development  concerning  energy 
losses  for  a  flow  of  fluid  across  a  packed  column 
lead  to  a  generalized  fluid  flow  equation  which 
was  applicable  to  the  existing  data.  These 
correlations  are  presented  in  this  article.  By 
obtaining  pertinent  data  characterizing  the  par¬ 
ticles  present  in  the  packed  column,  the  pressure 
drop  across  the  bed  of  known  thickness,  can 
be  calculated  for  various  linear  velocities  of 
the  fluid.  S.  Mori 

Fluid  Dynamics 

Leva,  M.  FLUID  DYNAMICS.  Ind.  Kng.Chem., 
44,  68-75  (1952)  January. 

A  review  of  the  literature  of  1951  on  fluid  dy¬ 
namics  is  presented.  Subjects  closely  allied  to 
engineering  practice  are  stressed  along  with 
less  detailed  coverage  of  theoretical  aspects  of 
the  subject.  The  literature  is  discu.ssed  under 
the  following  headings:  flow  through  appara¬ 
tus;  fluidization;  vi.scosity;  instrumentation 
and  measurement ;  and  mathematical  and  theo¬ 
retical  aspects.  A  number  of  investigations 
were  devoted  to  thixotropic  flow  and  vi.scosity 
measurements  along  with  attempts  to  relate 
vi.scosity  to  other  physical  proijcrties.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  of  the  literature  cited  is 
included.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Fluidiied  Gasification 

Gohr,  E.  J.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.)  METHOD  FOR  GASIFYING  FU¬ 
ELS.  U.  S.  2.588,076  (1952)  March  4. 

A  den.se  fluidized  bed  gasification  system  is 


claimed  in  which  the  heat  is  provided  by  com¬ 
bustion  (in  a  separate  ves.sel)  and  recycling 
of  part  of  the  converted  solids  from  the  gasifi¬ 
cation  zone.  Each  zone  is  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  superimposed  fluidized  beds  by  per¬ 
forated  plates.  U.se  for  manufacture  of  water 
gas  or  coal  gas  is  claimed.  O.  P.  Br>‘sch 


Sullenger,  H.  E.  (assigned  to  Phillips’  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.)  PROCESS  FOR  DISTILLING  HY- 
DROCARBONS.  U.S.  2.588,305  ( 1952) 
March  4. 

This  invention  concerns  the  design  of  equip¬ 
ment  by  which  the  fractionating  kettle  product 
is  u.sed  to  heat  the  fractionater  feed.  The  flow 
of  kettle  protluct  to  the  heat  exchanger  is  regu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  give  a  constant  feed  temperature, 
a  constant  level  in  the  fractionater  kettle  and 
maximum  utilization  of  heat  in  the  kettle 
product.  C.  A.  Hall 

Gas-Solids  Contactor 

Palmer,  J.  S.  (a.ssigned  to  Standard  Oil  Devel¬ 
opment  Co.)  MEANS  FOR  DISTRIBUTING 
SOLIDS  IN  GASES  IN  CATALYTIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS.  U.S.  2,586,705  (1952)  February  19. 

The  patent  describes  an  improvement  in  regu¬ 
lar  two-shell  downflow  fluid  cracking  unit.  The 
invention  is  a  multiple  baffle  plate  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  spent-catalyst  drain  from 
the  generator  and  the  line  returning  the  sjHsnt 
catalyst  to  the  regenerator.  This  multiple  baf¬ 
fle  acts  as  a  ca.scade  or  stair-step  device  and  in¬ 
sures  even  fluidization  of  the  spent  catalyst 
being  returned  to  the  regenerator.  In  one  unit 
(44,000  tons  jwr  day  of  catalyst)  the  inventor 
claims  the  pre.ssure  drop  across  the  s|H'nt  cata- 
ly.st  transfer-line  was  reduced  from  3  psi  to  0.3 
psi  with  a  con.sequent  improvement  in  oi)era- 
tion  of  the  unit.  W.  G.  Bair 

Putney,  D.  II.  (a.ssigned  to  Stratford  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corp.)  METHOD  AND  APPARATUS 
FOR  CONTACTING  GASES  AND  PULVER¬ 
IZED  SOLIDS,  U.S.  2,589,862  (1952)  March  18. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  con¬ 
tacting  ga.Hes  and  pulverized  solids  by  passing 
the.se  constituents  countercurrent  to  each  other 
through  a  vessel  provided  with  a  particular 
baffle  arrangement  for  thorough  mixing. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 


Fractaonation 
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Plant  Dosign 

Woolfenden,  L.  B.  and  Thiede,  R.  C.  DESIGN¬ 
ING  FOR  MAINTENANCE.  Chrm.  Eng.  Prog- 
rets,  48,  115-117  (1952)  March. 

The  need  for  close  coordination  between  the  de- 
siRn  enRineer  and  the  maintenance  enRineer  in 
the  desiRn  and  layout  of  chemical  prcK-essinR 
equipment  is  stre.ssed.  Thi.s  is  vital  if  excessive 
maintenance  costs  and  prolonRed  shut-down 
periods  are  to  be  avoided. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Solid  Acotylone 

llasche,  R.  L.  SOLID  ACETYLENE.  U.S.  2.- 
584.875  (1952)  February  5. 

This  invention  relate.s  to  the  pro<luction  and 
handlinR  of  solid  acetylene.  A  Ra.-^  mixture  con- 
taininR  not  more  than  2()'’o  acetylene  is  com¬ 
pressed  and  c(K>led  to  ulH)ut  — 8(C  ('.  The  Ras  is 
then  ex|>an(led  adiabatically  and  .solid  acetylene 
separates  out  in  finely  divided  form.  The  solid 
acetylene  is  compres.sed  into  a  block  b«*fore  the 
temj)erature  rises  to  the  triple-iK)int.  The  block 
of  solid  acetylene  is  pn*served  and  prepared  for 
shippiriR  by  encasinR  it  in  solid  carton  dioxide. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

11.  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION 

Corrosion  Testing 

Waters,  F.  C.  TRUCK  FACILITATES  COR¬ 
ROSION  CONTROL.  World  Oil,  1.34.  264-268 
(1952)  April. 

A  d(‘scription  is  Riven  of  a  truck  Iwdy  which 
has  been  modified  to  carry  the  tools  and  instru¬ 
ments  nsjuired  by  a  corrosion  survey  crew. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Manometry 

William.s.  W.  E..  Jr.  SENSITIVE  MERCURY- 
LEVEL  DETECTING  UNIT  FOR  MANOME¬ 
TERS.  J.  Resfurch  Sat.  Bureau  Standards,  48, 
54-58  (1952)  January. 

An  electronic  instrument  has  been  developed 
to  determine  the  ditTerential  heiRht  of  the  two 
arms  of  a  mercury  manometer.  The  instru¬ 
ment  has  a  sensitivity  corres|)ondinR  to  0.0005- 


inches  heiRht  differential,  and  the  pick-up  units 
are  desiRned  to  provide  this  performance  at  ab¬ 
solute  pressures  up  to  35,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  N.  L.  Carr 

Radiation  Pyrometer 

F]1  Wakil,  M.  M.,  Myers,  P.  S.,  and  Uyehara, 
O.  A.  AN  INSTANTANEOUS  AND  CONTIN¬ 
UOUS  SODIUM-LINE  PYROMETER.  Trans. 
Am.  Sor.  Meeh.  Eng.  74.  2.55-267  (1952) 
February. 

The  theory,  development,  and  calibration  of  an 
electrooptical  sodium-line  reversal  pyrometer 
are  Riven.  This  pyrometer  instantaneously  and 
continuously  determines  and  indicates  the  black- 
body  temperature  of  a  nonluminous  flame  made 
luminous  at  the  sodium  wave-lenRth  by  the 
addition  of  so<iium.  Typical  data  obtained  on 
a  spark-iRnition  enRine  are  pre.sented  and  com¬ 
pared  with  data  obtained  by  previous  investi- 
Rators.  A  correlation  of  these  data  with  com¬ 
bustion-chamber  desiRn  indicates  the  jw.ssible 
existence  of  a  hiRh  temperature  in  the  flame 
front.  Authors’  Abstract 

Regulator  Installation 

Levendusky,  J.  PROCEDURE  FOR  INSTALL¬ 
ING  REGULATORS.  Gas  28.  50,  51  (1952) 
February. 

ReRulator  as.semblies  were  standardized  to  four 
basic  desiRi'is  and  prefabricated  in  the  company 
shops.  Prior  to  actual  installation  the  reRula- 
tor  a.s.semblies  are  delivered  to  each  consumer 
and  marked  for  installation  or  refittinR.  Close 
control  is  maintained  over  the  in.stallinR  crews 
and  the  supply  system. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Valve  Positioners 

Beard,  C.  S.  VALVE  POSITIONERS.  PART  1. 
THEIR  APPLICATIONS  IN  THE  GAS  IN¬ 
DUSTRY.  Gas,  28,  12.3-125  (1952)  April. 

HiRh  pressure-drop  across  the  valve,  usiiiR  sin- 
Rle-seated  valves,  larRe  characterized  port 
valves,  hiRh-pressure  applications  entailing 
tiRht  packinRs,  valves  handlinR  sludRe  or  solid 
in  su8i)ension,  reverse  valve  operation,  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  operation,  spIit-ranRe  opera¬ 
tion,  vi.scous  liquids,  and  wide  throttlinR-ranRe 
control  operations  are  di.scu.s.sed  as  applications 
of  valve  positioners.  B.  G.  LanR 
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12.  MATERIALS  OF 

CONSTRUCTION 

Cathodic  Protoction 

Powell  S.'  T.  CATHODIC  PROTECTION 
CHECKS  WATER  ILLS.  Power.  96.  71-73, 
202-208  (1952)  March. 

The  theory  of  cathodic  protection  is  briefly  ex¬ 
plained.  Its  application  to  water  systems  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  .some  detail. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Reynold.s.  T.  W.  CATHODIC  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  CORROSION  OF  HEATING  AND 
PLUMBING  EQUIPMENT.  Heating  and  Ven- 
tUating  49,  83-94  (1952)  March. 

The  e8.sential  factors  causinK  corrasion  and  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  protection  are  explained  in  a 
nontechnical  fashion.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Sudrabin,  L.  P.,  LeFebvre,  F.  J.,  Hawke,  D.  L. 
and  Eickhoff,  A.  J.  SOME  EFFECTS  OF  CA¬ 
THODIC  PROTECTION  ON  CONVENTION- 
AL  PAINTS.  Corrosion  8,  109-114  (1952) 
March. 

The  u.se  of  paint  plus  cathodic  protection  for 
protecting  metal  structures  has  resultetl  in  tests 
to  determine  the  compatability  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  Tests  in  fresh  water  and  in  salt  water  are 
reported.  The.se  preliminary  tests  indicate  that 
when  a  potential  is  applied  just  suflicient  to  af¬ 
ford  protection  no  harmful  effects  are  noted.  If 
this  potential  is  e.xceeded  the  paint  film  may  be 
harmed.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Corrosion 

Jewell  J.  G.  CHEMICAL  TREATMENT  TO 
MITIGATE  CORROSION.  Corrosion  8,  100- 
108  (1952)  March. 

The  use  of  surface  active  and  ionic  corrosion 
inhibitors,  methods  of  chemical  treatment,  bac¬ 
tericides,  and  self-repairing  coatings  are  dis- 
cus.sed.  Industrial  applications  are  diseased. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Parker,  M.  E.  CORROSION  AND  ITS  CON¬ 
TROL.  PART  47.  USE  OF  PROTECTIVE 
METALLIC  COATINGS.  Oil  Gas  J.  43,  93 
(1952)  March  3. 

The  application  of  protective  metallic  coatings 


to  structures  is  discusseil  Four  general  meth¬ 
ods  are:  Hot  dipping,  electroplating,  spraying 
molten  metal  and  weld  deposition. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Parker,  M.  E.  CORROSION  AND  ITS  CON¬ 
TROL.  PART  48.  CORROSION  IN  MONO- 
ETHANOLAMINE  SOLUTIONS.  Oil  Gas  J., 
.50,  122  (1952)  March  31. 

The  acid  gases  COj  and  H-S  are  the  major  cor- 
roiients  in  amine  systems.  Contributors  are 
free  oxygen,  high  temperatures,  and  organic 
acids.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Corrosion  Control 

Cook,  W.  B.  REFINERY  PAINTING.  Petro¬ 
leum  Refiner,  31,  128-133  (1952)  March. 

The  production  of  surfaces  of  equipment  in  oil 
refineries  by  painting  is  discussed.  The  nature 
of  the  surfaces  to  be  protected  and  the  type  of 
exjiosure  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  are 
considered  and  recommendations  are  given  for 
the  best  of  paint  to  be  used. 

E.  J.  Pyreioeb 

Parker,  M.  E.  HOW  TO  COMBAT  CORRO¬ 
SION  IN  PROCESSING  OIL  AND  GAS.  Oil 
Gas  J..  50,  235-244  (1952)  March  17. 

This  reixirt  is  an  illustrated  explanation  of  va¬ 
rious  causes  of  corrosion,  and  methods  for  de¬ 
tecting  and  controlling  corrosion. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

UTil,  W.  C.  HOW  SIX  PLANTS  CUT  CORRO¬ 
SION  RATES  BY  95%.  Petroleum  Processing 
7,  190-197  (1952)  February. 

Specific  examples  of  corrosion  control  by  the 
u.se  of  a  “semipolar  organic  inhibitor"  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Applications  have  included  debutaniz¬ 
ers;  vapor  lines  and  condensers  on  a  topping 
unit;  straight  run  gasoline  lines  in  light  oil 
units;  coolers,  .separators,  and  lines  in  gasoline 
plant  compression  system ;  steam  stripper  trays 
and  walls.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Upson,  F.  A.  ENGINEERING  INSPECTION 
FOR  CORROSION  CONTROL.  Oil  Gas  J.,  50, 
227-232  (1952)  March  17. 

Engineering  inspection  maintains  a  constant 
and  accurate  check  on  etjuipment  service.  Main- 
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U-nance  inaiHi’tion  of  exiatiriK  fquipmt-nta  i« 
(M-rhapM  the  moat  imin^rtant  in  controlling  cor- 
njaion.  Ina|H‘t  tion  methods  and  the  record  sys¬ 
tems  rtH^uired  are  discusse<l. 

H.  K.  Hunt 


Gla«s-PIattic  Pipe 

I’KKKAUl.T  HASTHKKMOSKTTING  GLASS 
ril’K.  /'ipe  l.inr  Xtwit  21,  76  (1952)  March. 
An  interesting  new  pii»e  is  announced.  It  is 
made  from  u  thermosetting  plastic  reinforced 
with  glass  tiU'r.  It  is  tough,  corrosion  resist¬ 
ant,  light  in  weight,  heat  resistant.  Smooth  in¬ 
side  walls  m«‘an  minimum  friction,  (’oat  ex- 
ci-eils  that  of  steel.  I’ija;  is  currently  made  in 
only  two  diameters  and  4'j  inches,  but  a 
smaller  and  larger  size  is  being  develoiK'd.  Sev¬ 
eral  wall  thicknesses  are  available  with  bursting 
strengths  of  20(J  ti>  100  psi. 

J.  1).  Parent 

H«at  Insulation 

INSUI.ATION  APPLIKI)  AT  OPKRATING 
TKMF’KKATUUKS  PKKVKNTS  KXPANSION 
TKOl'HLKS.  HmtiHU.  21,  ;522-:J24  (1952) 
Ket)ruary. 

Insulation  was  applied  to  roa.sters  and  carboniz- 
ers  while  these  were  hot  in  order  to  avoid 
shrinkage  cracks  in  the  insulation.  Methods  of 
installing  mineral  w(M)1  insulation  at  the  high 
temiKTature  are  discus.sed.  Data  are  pre.sented 
to  show  the  outside  tenija-ratures  of  the  insu¬ 
lated  surfaces.  R.  K.  Peck 

Pipe  Coatings 

Rallou,  J.  K.,  Howell,  R.  P.,  Liljeberg,  J.  W., 
and  Offermann,  P.  F.  PROPOSKD  ALTERNA- 
TIVE  .METHOD  FOR  MEASURING  ELEC¬ 
TRICAL  RESISTANCE  OF  PIPE  COATINGS. 
(I'ds  .Ipe,  109,  :U)-:H  (1952)  February  28. 

A  propos*‘d  alternate  method  for  measuring 
pilH-line  coating  resistivity  is  pre.sented.  This 
method  ba.sed  upon  the  "attenuation”  relations 
and  formulas  having  a  rigorous  mathematical 
development  when  properly  applied  gives  re¬ 
sults  consistent  with  actual  field  conditions.  The 
basic  a.ssumj'tions  made  are  (a)  uniform  pipe 
and  coating  resi.stivity  and  (b)  negligible  ef¬ 
fect  of  soil  resi.stivity.  B.  FL  Hunt 


Wator  Healer  Corrosion 

Deringer,  \V’.  A.  and  Nelson,  F.  W.  A  FIELD 
INVESTIGATION  OF  CATHODIC  PROTEC¬ 
TION  IN  GLASS  LINED  AND  GALVANIZED 
WATER  HEATERS.  Corrosion  8,  57-61  (1952) 
February. 

Six  water  heaters,  four  glass-lined  and  two  gal¬ 
vanized,  were  tested  in  each  of  12  cities  in  the 
eastern  United  States  to  aid  in  the  evaluation  of 
cathodic  protection.  Construction  details,  an¬ 
ode  in.stallations,  oi)erating  temperatures  and 
water  analysis  for  all  installations  are  given. 
The  results  show  how  magnesium  anodes  be¬ 
have  in  both  types  of  heaters  and  what  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  can  be  obtained.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Welding 

Lorentz,  R.  E.,  Jr.  WELDING  OF  MACHIN¬ 
ERY.  PRESSURE  VESSELS  AND  PIPING. 
Combi/sHon,  23,  42-45  (1952)  March. 

The  following  is  ba.sed  on  a  talk  before  the  Bal¬ 
timore  ('hapter  of  The  American  Welding  So¬ 
ciety  on  February  13,  1952.  It  reviews  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  welding  codes,  briefly  describes  va¬ 
rious  welding  procedures  and  discusses  inspec¬ 
tion  methods.  Metallurgical  considerations  are 
al.so  touched  uj)on.  Author’s  Abstract 

13.  NEW  BOOKS 

Thermodynamic  Properties 

Rossini,  F.  D.,  Wagman,  D.  D.,  Evans,  W.  H., 
Irvine,  S..  JaflFe,  J.  SELECTED  VALUES  OF 
CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMIC  PROPER¬ 
TIES.  National  Bureau  of  Standard  Circular 
5(M)  (1952)  February  1. 

The  loose-leaf  sheets  of  thermochemical  and 
chemical  thermodynamic  data,  i.ssued  from 
March  1937  to  March  1950  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  have  been  assembled,  together 
with  references,  into  this  1268  page  volume.  The 
values  of  the  selected  properties  are  listed  in 
two  .series.  All  values  have  been  calculated 
from  original  experimental  data,  using  consist¬ 
ent  values  for  all  subsidiary  quantities,  and 
the  tables  are  internally  consistent  in  that  the 
known  relations  between  different  properties 
of  a  given  substance  are  .satisfied  by  the  tabu¬ 
lated  values.  Approximately  9000  references 
are  given.  0,  P.  Brysch 
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